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THALIA. By Tuomas Bartey Aupricu. With full-page 
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POEMS by WiiuiAM Sarr, Matraew Ricuey Knicut, 
and Grorce EpGar MonTaoMeEry. 


“SO ‘ENGLISH,’ YOU KNOW!” 
by GeorcE pu MAuRIER. 
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The “ Easy Chair,” by Grorce WituiAm Curtis. The 
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FINE FICTION. 


By WILLIAM ‘DEAN HOWELLS. 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A Story. 
cloth, $1.00; cheap edition, paper, 50 cents. 
‘* The dream is such a one as Poe or Hawthorne might have 
employed in weaving a weird tale. . . _The story is of 
absorbing interest throughout.’’—Louisviile Post. 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. _Iilustrated. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents; 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
‘** A study of life in New York. Never has Mr. Howells 


written more brilliantly, more clearly, more firmly, or more 
attractively.”—N. Y. ribune. 


By CHARLES “DUDLEY WARNER. 
A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. Post 
8vo, half leather, $1.50. 


‘* One of the happiest attempts in fiction of recent years.’ 


—Buffalo Express. 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 
JUPITER LIGHTS. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘**One of the strongest works which the field of American 
fiction has produced in many years.’’-—Newark Advertiser. 


THE ODD NUMBER SERIES. 


Translations of works of fiction by foreign authors entitled 
to recognition in the history of modern literature. With Crit- 
ical Introductions. 


THE ODD NUMBER. Thirteen Tales by Guy DE 
Maupassant. The Translation by JoNATHAN STURGES. 
The Introduction by Henry JAmeEs. 16mo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.00. 

‘Nothing can exceed the masculine firmness, the quiet 

force of Guy de Maupassant’s style, in which eve eve: phrase is a 

close sequence, every epithet a paying piece.’ enry James. 


MARIA: A SoutH AMERICAN Romance. The Ro- 
mance by JorGcE Isaacs. The Translation by Rotio 
OgpEn. The Introduction by Taomas A. JANVIER. 16mo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 

**In ‘ Marfa’ has been found something new and fresh in 
the field of romance ; a prose idyl which will be hailed with 
delight. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


PASTELS IN PROSE. The Translation by Stuart 
Merritt. The Introduction by W. D. Howes. 150 
Illustrations by H. W. ae (Frontispiece in color.) 
16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.2! 

“These stories are evasive, aati delightful to soul and 
sense. A lover to his sweetheart, a wife to her husband, a 
woman to her distant friend, could send no daintier gift for 
summer reading.” —Margaret E. Sangster. 


12mo, 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by Harper & Broruers, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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[.. LotHrop Company’s LATEST Books. 





THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


From the Writings of Henry Warp Brecuer. 
Rosstrer W. Raymonp. 12mo, $1.00. 


Edited by Mary Storrs Haynes. 


Introduction by 


There is scarcely an emotion, whether of joy or grief, that is not voiced in these selections, which reveal the 
warm heart, the broad understanding, and the generous nature of the great preacher, who, beyond most others, 


“loved his fellow-men.” 





FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. By Mar- 


GARET Sipney. Illustrations by W. L. Taytor. 

12mo, 512 pages, $1.50. 

This ~' looked-for sequel to “* Five Little Peppers and 
How They Grew,” will be gladly welcomed by thousands who 
have onal and re-read that child-classic. All the characters 
re-appear in the sequel, with the addition of some new ones, 
and the “ Little Brown House” is not forgotten, though a 
city mansion is the scene of most of the jolly, amusing, and 
exciting episodes that delight the reader. Margaret Sidney’s 
bright sunny nature shines through it all. 


HERMIT ISLAND. By Karuartye Leet Bates, 
author of the $1,000 Prize Story, « Rose and Thorn,” 
the Prize Poem, “Sunshine,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. 

A barren island would not seem a very attractive abiding- 
place to many, but the young people of this story found fun, 
excitement, romance, some thrilling soul-experiences on 
its bleak shores. The girl heroines, for there are two, are 
vividly contrasted, and one can hardly tell which draws the 
most on one’s sympathies, sunny, light-h , imaginative 
Del, or wild, intense, fierce yet loving, Dolo. The other char- 
acters are very strongly drawn. 


STARTING POINTS. Compiled by Ansre H. 

FAIRFIELD. 12mo, $1.00; gilt edges, $1.25. 

To make a book that is good for boys is one thing, to make 
one they will read is another. The compiler of this book 
seems to have achieved both. Her selections are so varied 
they will suit many tastes, and so bright, and practical 
that boys and y men will enjoy them, while they get use- 
ful hints for manly living. 


THE GOLDEN KEY. By Grorar MacDona vp. 
16mo, parchment, 35 cents. 
A beautiful fairy tale that has become a classic. A golden 
key found at the end of a rainbow unlocks the portal to the 
marvellous ‘‘ country whence the shadows fall.’ 


A CHRONICLE OF COS". By FRrRANcEs 
C. SPARHAWK, author of “ Little Polly Blatchley.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘**One can searcely thank Miss Sparhawk sufficiently for 
the glimpse of the new Indian.” — Boston Post. 

“Tt is well written. Its story is graphically told, and it 
has a moral as well as literary interest for every humane and 


tful reader. It will do good wherever it goes.’’—John 
G. Whittier. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST CONFLICT. By 
Henry Boynton. 12mo, $1.25. 


By the “* World’s Greatest Conflict” is meant, of course, 
the world-struggle for po; rights, of which the French 
Revolution is very natu 'y considered the type. The vol- 
ume is a cye! of the civilized world of a century ago, in 
which the central and absorbing piece is Paris in the turmoil 
of revolution. 

_ “In this vigorous work Mr. Boynton has epitomized the 
vital political events which for twenty-five years made French 
and American history.”"— Detroit Free Press. 





GO’S GOINGS. By Mrs. 8. R. GRAnAM CLARK, 
author of the “ Yensie Walton Books.” 12mo, $1.50. 
The charming heroine whose “‘goings’’ wrought such happy 

changes in her own life and others’, furnishes the text for 

some very strong teachings on religion and temperance. which 
will make the book very valuable for Sunday-school libraries. 
“*Sketched with a lifelike aspect and action.”’— Watchman. 


THE STORY OF owes. By Puese F. 
McKeen. With Introduction by PattENA McKEEn. 
Illustrations from original photographs. 16mo, 60 ets. 
Joseph Neesima, a Japanese boy educated in this country. 

His story is a marvellous recital, a signal example of what a 

soul on fire with a desire for truth will do and dare in Chris- 


tian service. 


THE FAIRHAVEN FOURTEEN. By Mariana 
TALLMAN. $1.25. 


**Shows what a world of good can always be accomplished 
by the well-directed efforts of energetic young people.”’— Phil- 
adelphia Presbyterian. 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. E. Rar- 
FENSPERGER, author of “ Patience Preston, M.D.” 
$1.25. 

“* A thoroughly healthy and natural book, which will be 
read with interest not only by the great army of girls who are 


bravely earning their own living, but by all who enjoy a bright 
wholesome story.’’—Golden Rule. 


THE SDALZELLS OF “‘DAISYDOWN. By E. 
Vinton Brake. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** As wholesome and live a juvenile book as has come to 
our table.””—Inter Ocean. 


WHAT SAITH THE SCRIPTURE ? Arranged 
by Mary P. Lorp. Introduction by Rev. F. E. CLark, 
D.D. 24mo, cloth, 50 ets.; illuminated cover, 50 cts. 
A little book of me gree questions and answers that ev- 

erybody will find useful, especially young disciples. Just the 

thing for a Sunday-school teacher to give his scholars. 


LIVING LEAVES. Arranged by Saran E. Ben- 
NETT. 24mo, cloth, 50 cts.; illuminated cover, 50 cts. 
Choice bits of try and prose and Scriptural selections, 

especially for the thousands of young people who 
belong to the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 

but equally well adapted to the daily use of all Christians. A 

leaf ‘olen every other , and ** The Life of the leaf is the 

j ted word upon it ’’—each word a different thought for en- 

eavor. 


SONGS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
24mo, cloth, full gilt, 75 cents. 


A dainty collection of poems, drawing lessons of faith, hope, 
and love from the of the birds, and applying and instill- 


ing them into human lives. A the poets represented are 
Bunyan, Geo: MacDonald, Wordsworth, Whittier, Keble. 
and Charles Kingsley. 





For sale at the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, hy the Publishers, on receipt of the price. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pustisuers, Boston. 
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MEssRS. ROBERT BONNER’S SONS 


Announce for Early Publication the following : 
AFRICA RE-DISCOVERED.—HERBERT WARD’S GREAT BOOK. 


FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. 


By Hersert Warp. Magnificently illustrated with many full-page engravings and scores of smaller engravings, 
after original drawings made on the spot by the author. Crown octavo, elegantly bound, $3.00. 


Herbert Ward’s book is the record of five years spent with the most savage tribes of the far interior of Africa. It con- 
tains many facts, hitherto unknown, concerning the life, customs, and superstitions of the cannibal races. It abounds with 
thrilling adventures, and the story it tells of risks and dangers encountered in strange places, and among wild and hostile peo- 
ple, os one of fascinating interest. A flood of light is thrown on the horrors and cruelties existing among the millions of oe 
t rica, 
























SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENRY M. STANLEY. THE FORSAKEN INN. 
By Henry Freperic Reppauy. A Full Account of Stan- | By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, author of ** The Leavenworth 
ley’s Life and Explorations. 12mo, 416 pages. Paper cover, Case,” ‘“‘ Behind Closed Doors,”’ ete. 12mo, 352 pages. 
50 cents ; bound in cloth, $1.00. Bound in English cloth. Black and gold stamping on 


cover. With 27 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


FOR WOMAN'S LOVE. 


By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sournworru, author of “The Lost THE LOST LADY OF LONE. 
Lady of Lone,” ete. Handsomely decorated paper cover. | By Mrs. E. D, E. N. Sourworts, author of * The Hidden 
Six choice illustrations. Price, 50 cents; in cloth, $1.00. Hand,” ete. 12mo. Handsomely decorated paper cover. 


ese Wi ix illustrati by B F . Price, 
A MAD b.:TROTHAL; or, Nadine's Vow. | Formas banat raed. gre t NEwean. Price 


By Laura JEAN Lipsey, author of “‘ Ione,”’ ‘* Miss Middle- | 
ton’s Lover,”’ etc. Lllustrated. 12mo. Handsomely dec- | IONE: A Broken Love “Dream. 


| 
orated paper cover. With seven illustrations by ARTHUR | By Laura Jean Lipsey, author of ‘‘A Mad Betrothal,”’ 





Lumtey. Price, 50 cents; bound in cloth, $1.00. **Miss Middleton’s Lover,” ‘‘ Parted by Fate; or, The 
Mystery of Blackstone Lighthouse,” ete. With six illus- 

GREAT SENATORS. trations by Harry C. Epwarps. Paper cover, 50 cents ; 
By Ouiver Dyer. 12mo. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. bound in cloth, $1.00. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S ROMOLA. 


(* magnificently-illustrated two-volume holiday edition of this justly-celebrated modern 
masterpiece will be one of the finest productions of its kind ever attempted in the history 
of American publishing. 





F rs tL It is printed from NEW electrotype plates. 


S 2 d. The photographs from which the illustrations are made were selected on the spot by a member of 
econa. Ric. Tg 
our firm when in Florence, nearly four years ago. 


Th ird. The photo-etchings, printed in a variety of delicate tints on a fine supercalendered plate paper, made 
F expressly for this edition, are made by our own famous process, which so successfully produced the 
magnificent illustrations for our holiday edition of “« Lalla Rookh” and « Endymion.” 


F Our th It is printed in the best possible manner at the celebrated University Press, Cambridge, on a beau- 
* tiful natural tint laid paper, manufactured for us by the well-known house of Tileston & Hollings- 
worth. 


Fifth The binding, a superb example of Italian handiwork, stamped in gold and in colors, will be the 
* height of the binder’s art. 


There will also be a large-paper édition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, with plates on impe- 
rial Japanese paper, bound magnificently in full vellum. 





Advance Orders Solicited. Specimens of Paper and Illustrations sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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WHY MRS. RORER'S 
COOK BOOK? 


It brings to an anxious woman help in the kitchen, 
such help as makes the most of a little experience. 


Mrs. Rorer is a real cook and teacher of cooking ; 
her fame was won by making good things to eat and 
by helping others to do the same. Her book is her 
useful self. There is no vanity in it. 


You can become a successful housewife with it, with 
common materials treated in simple ways. Success in 
every part of housewifery comes of a wise economy 
equally far from meanness and extravagance. 


This one book is enough. The bookstores have it, 
or sent by mail, $1.75. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


420 Library Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Sold by 
A. C. McClurg & Companv 
Chicago Il, 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE -ART OF cAUTHORSHIP. 


Literary Reminiscences, Methods of Work, and Advice to Young ‘Beginners. 
Compiled and edited by Grorce Barintcn. 12mo, cloth, untrimmed edges, $1.25. 


A Symposium of 170 Famous Authors, among whom are: 


Brooks, PHi..ips. 
Browntnc, ROBERT. 
Case, Georce W. 
CaR.LeETonN, WILL. 
Couns, WILKIE. 
CotiyER, Roperrt. 
CrawForp, F. Marion. 








Epwakrps, Ameuia B. 
Hate, E, E. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
Higerson, T. W. 
Houmes, Ouiver W. 
Howe ts, W. D. 
James, Henry. 


Laturop, GrorcE P. 

Lowe tt, J. R. 

LYA.L, Epna. 

MartrHews, BRANDER. 
PARKMAN, FRANCIS. 
Puewrs, Exv1zABetTH STUART. 
Rog, E. P. 


Srepmay, E. C. 

Sropparp, R. H. 

Twa, Mark. 

Wa ace, Lew. 

Wagner, CHARLES DUDLEY. 
Winter, JoHn STRANGE. 
Yonce, CHARLOTTE. 








‘BOOKS FOR SUMMER ‘READING. 
APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


12mo, paper cover; price, 50 cents each. Bound in red cloth, 75 cents each. 


‘DONOVAN: A Modern Englishman. 
By EDNA LYALL. 


«« Donovan,’ by Edna Lyall (Appleton), is a novel 
written with a purpose, the plot of which is very skill- 
fully and dramatically developed.” New York Sun. 


IN THE WIRE-GRASS. 
By LOUIS PENDLETON. 
«An unusually clever novel is ‘In the Wire-Grass,’ 
by Louis Pendleton (Appleton). The humor 


is everywhere bright and genuine, and the action uni- 
formly brisk.” —The Sun. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; 
or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. 
By M. E. LE CLERC. 


«A simple, natural, credible romance, charged with 
the color of the time, and satisfying to the mind of a 
thoughtful reader.” The Atheneum. 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY 
FENWICK. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


“We have no hesitation in declaring that ‘ The Awak- 
ening of Mary Fenwick’ is the best novel of the kind 
that we have seen for some years.”—The Atheneum. 





THE SILENCE OF ‘DEAN 


MAITLAND. 
By MAXWELL GREY. 


“The story culminates in a scene which is almost 
unequaled and unexampled in fiction. As a 
tale of spiritual struggle, as a marvellously graphic and 
vital picture of the action and reaction of human life, 
‘The Silence of Dean Maitland’ is a book that is des- 
tined to an extraordinary recognition and permanent 
fame in literature.”—Boston Traveller. 


JOOST -AVELINGH. 


A Dutcu Story.—By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Notices from the English Press. 


The Academy says: “ A book by a man who, in ad- 
dition to mere talent, has in him a vein of genuine 
genius.” 

The Atheneum says: “ Unquestionably a good piece 
of work, with clear delineation, accurate pictures of 
life, and abundance of local color.” 

The Morning Post says: “So unmistakably good as 
to induce the hope that an acquaintance with the Dutch 
literature of fiction may soon become more general 
among us.” 

The Figaro says: “If all Dutch stories were as in- 
teresting and as well written as this one, there would 
be a considerable demand for them in this country.” 





Besides the above-mentioned works, APPLETONS’ TowN AND Country Lisrary includes nearly ~ 
fifty other Novels by eminent authors. A complete list will be furnished upon application. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New Yorx. 
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(S00D SUMMER a 
Phelps-Ward’s | 


THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. 





$1.25. 


Henry James's 


THE TRAGIC MUSE. 2 vols. $2.50. 


Clara Louise ‘Burnham’ s 
THE MISTRESS OF BEECH KNOLL. 


Sarah Orne Jewett’ s 
TALES OF NEW ENGLAND. 31.00. 
BETTY LEICESTER. 31.25. 


$1.25. 


Mary S. Tiernan’s 
JACK HORNER. 81.25. 


‘Bret Harte’ s 
A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. 31.00. 


THE HERITAGE OF DEDLOW MARSH. 
$1.25. 


W. W. Story’ 


CONVERSATIONS IN 
$2.50. 


Edmund Gosse’s 


ROBERT BROWNING: PERSONALIA. $1.00 


A. P. Russell's 
IN A CLUB CORNER. $1.25. 
A CLUB OF ONE. $1.25. 


‘Dr. Griffis’ s 
A LILY AMONG THORNS. 81.25. 
MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY. $2.00. 


‘Dr. Peabody's 
HARVARD GRADUATES 
KNOWN. $1.25. 


George ‘Pellew's 
JOHN JAY. $1.25. 


Mrs. Karr’s 
THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. _Iilus- 
trated. New Edition. 16mo, price reduced 
to $1.25. An admirable book for ladies learn- 
ing to ride. 


A STUDIO. 


2 vols. 


WHOM I HAVE 


Sweetser's Guide-Books 
NEW ENGLAND. 81.50. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 81.50. 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 81.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





FOR SUMMER READING. 
Scouting for S tanley in East Africa 


By Tuomas Ste VENS, author of “A Tour Around the 
World on a Bicycle,” ete. 1 vol., large 12mo. Ex- 
tra cloth, gilt top, with portrait and numerous illus- 
trations. Price, 32.00. 


Mr. Stevens was sent into Africa by the New York World 
to find Stanley, and he accomplished his mission. In this 
volume, giving an account of his adventures, the reader will 
find all - + - of the journalist’s style. It is a simple, un- 
affected ie—just as one would expect in a brave, manly 
amar d og ventures recorded are as thrilling as any that 
ever fell to the lot of the explorer. 


JFuancho the ‘Bull Fighter. 


Translated from the French of THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
by Mrs. Bensamin Lewis. Issued as No. 49 of 
“‘Cassell’s Sunshine Series.” Paper, 50 cents; extra 
ee 


RECENT ISSUES IN 


CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES. 


Paper, 50 cts.; extra cloth, 75 ets. 


VIVIER, 
Of Vivier, Longman & Co., Bankers. By W. C. Hup- 
son (Barclay North), author of “Jack Gordon, Knight 
Errant, Gotham, 1883,” “The Diamond Button,” ete. 


STOLEN -AMERICA. 


By Isopet HENDERSON FLOYD. 1 vol., with illustra- 


tions. 
URANIE. 


From the French of CAMILLE FLAMMARION. By Mary 
J. SERRANO, translator of “ Marie Bashkirtseff: The 
Journal of a Young Artist,” ete. 


‘DAVID TODD. 
The Romance of His Life and Loving. 


MACLURE. 
JACK GORDON, 
Knight Errant, Gotham, 1883. By W. C. Hupson 
(Barelay North), author of “The Diamond Button.” 


By Davip 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AS IT WAS WRITTEN.” 
Two Women or One? 


(From the Manuscript of Dr. LEonaARD BENALY.) 


By Henry Harvanp (Sidney Luska), author of “ As 
It Was Written,” “Mrs. Peixada,” “The Yoke of 
the Thora,” “A Latin Quarter Courtship,” “Grandi- 
son Mather,” “Two Voices,” ete. 1 vol., 32mo, ar- 
tistic binding, cloth back, etc., 75 cents. 

The name of Henry Harland (Sidney Luska) needs no intro- 
duction to American readers. Few first novels have created 
the furore of ‘As It Was Written,’ * and each subsequent one 

met with instant success. ‘*‘T'wo Women or One?” is in 

Mr. Harland’s best style. There is something of the psycho- 

logical mystery of ‘* Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” about it, but 

not in the sense of imitation. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES DARWIN’sS JOURNAL.* 


“After having been twice driven back by heavy south- 
western gales, Her Majesty’s ship Beagle, a ten-gun brig, 
under the command of Captain Fitz-Roy, R.N., sailed 
from Devonport on the 27th of December, 1831. The 
object of the expedition was to complete the survey of 
Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, commenced under Cap- 
tain King in 1826 to 1830—to survey the shores of 
Chili, Peru, and of some islands in the Pacific—and to 
carry a chain of chronometrical measurements round the 
World.” 

Thus simply begins the record of the most 
momentous of all voyages ever made in the in- 
terests of scientific diseovery—momentous, not 
because of the successful accomplishment of its 
primary objects, but because of one of those 
fortunate combinations of “the man and the 
moment” which, according to Matthew Ar- 
nold, are the essential conditions of all crea- 
tive achievement. Captain Fitz-Roy desired a 
naturalist to accompany the expedition, and 
offered to share his own quarters without ex- 
pense, though without salary. Charles Dar- 
win, a young man of twenty-two, preparing for 
the ministry, but with a strong leaning toward 


* JOURNAL OF Reszancuzs i into the Natural History ond 
Geology of the Countries visited during the Voyage round the 
World of H. M.S. Beagle. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








scientific pursuits, accepted the invitation ; and 
it was his observations and the record and use 
he made of them that have rendered the voy- 
age famous for all time. 

The route lay by the Cape de Verd Islands 
across the Atlantic to the coast of Brazil, south- 
ward to the Straits of Magellan, and up the 
western side of the South American continent 
as far north as Callao. It then struck west- 
ward across the Pacific Ocean by the Galapa- 
gos Archipelago, Tahati, New Zealand, Syd- 
ney, and Tasmania, turning round into the 
Indian Ocean by way of Keeling Islands and 
the Mauritius to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
then by St. Helena and Ascension Island to 
the coast of Brazil again, in order to complete 
the chronometrical measurement of the world ; 
thence homeward across the Atlantic to En- 
gland. The “environment” had included 
nearly every aspect of Nature, and the man, 
Charles Darwin, proved equal to the opportu- 
nity. The “Journal of Researches into the Nat- 
ural History and Geology of the Countries vis- 
ited during the Voyage round the World of 
H. M.S. Beagle,” published two years after his 
return, at once gave him a leading place among 
naturalists, for it was recognized as a model of 
acute and painstaking investigation, under cir- 
cumstances favorable beyond precedent. Fifty 
years have passed, and in some respects the book 
has even greater interest to-day than on its first 
publication. Not only have we now for the 
first time an edition with illustrations, most of 
them sketched on the spot with Darwin’s book 
by the artist’s side, but we are also better able 
to comprehend its far-reaching import, since 
we trace here the earliest germs of the ideas 
that afterwards made Darwin the foremost 
leader of English thought in his day. Here 
we find the first records of those eager and 
discriminating observations, of those tentative 
suggestions, which later generalizations and 
amplifications fertilized into the novel and orig- 
inal works on “Coral Reefs” and « V: oleanic 
Islands,” or into those epoch-making books, 
“The Origin of Species,” “The Descent of 
Man,” and “ Variation under Domestication.” 

Most modern scientists are specialists in one 
department only, but Charles Darwin was a 
naturalist according to the original sense of 
the word—one working in every department 
of nature. His first labors were given to work- 
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his voyage in various papers for the Geological 


ing up the geological and zodlogical results of | 





and Zodlogical Societies, most of which were | 
afterwards incorporated into larger works, as | 
'nental regions of like climate and soil; the 


(1842); * Voleanie Islands” (1844): and | 


“Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs ” 


* Geological Observations in South America” 


(1846). Dr. Geikie, in speaking of these pub- | 
_ human beings. 


lications, says : 

“ Never before in the history of science had geolog- 
ical problems been attacked by an actual observer over 
so vast a space of the earth’s surface, with more acute- 
ness and patience, or discussed with more breadth of 
view. There is something almost ludicrous in the con- 
trast between his method of treatment of voleanic phe- 
nomena and that of his professor at Edinburgh only six 
short years before.” 

In respect to coral islands, the revolution in 
accepted theories was even greater. Darwin’s 
observations of these wonderful formations in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans led him to dis- 
eard all previous theories as inadequate for 
their explanation, and to offer a new one at 
once so grand and so simple as to excite the 
wonder and the admiration of geologists every- 
where. He noted that throughout enormous 
areas in these oceans, every single island was 
of coral formation: that these were uniformly 
low, being raised to no greater height than the 
waves can throw up fragments and the winds 
pile up sand ; that below the surface there are 
lofty submarine mountains, with sides steeper 
even than those of the most abrupt volcanic 
cones ; that the coral-builders can live at no 
great depth below the surface ; that the islands 
extend in lines parallel to the generally pre- 
vailing strike of the high islands and great 
coast-lines of the oceans in which they occur. 
None of the former theories served to account 
for these carefully-investigated features, while 
all received simple explanation in the new one 
offered, namely, that coral formations, whether 
atolls, barrier reefs, or fringing reefs, were the 
upward growth of reef-building corals around 
islands slowly sinking into the sea. Later re- 
searches have tended to indicate that the his- 
tory of coral reefs may be more varied and 
complicated than Darwin supposed, but the 
work is still counted among geological classics. 

But the most interesting pages of the “Jour- 
nal,” to the reader of to-day, are those in which 
we find the premonitions of his most charac- 
teristic doctrine,—the transmutation of species 
by natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest. We see him collecting and classifying 
the phenomena of plant and animal life in the 
Galapagos or in Australia. In these islands 
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he found that almost the entire range of ani- 
mal and plant life was peculiar to itself. Aus- 
tralia, a great island lying in complete isola- 
lation, was seen to be some ages behind conti- 


Galapagos seemed to be but rudimentary parts 
of the great body of the globe. Even the na- 
tives were among the lowest in the scale of 
Organism responded to envi- 
ronment, and diversities appeared as a conse- 
quence of temperature, mountain barriers, or 
glacial action, inducing migration. In propor- 
tion to opportunities of migration was the great- 
est variety of life. The greater the isolation of 
the island, the fewer animals, and these more 
specialized in type. 

These and other such observations impressed 
upon him the need of some explanation of the 
geographical distribution of organic forms. If 
animals were created suddenly, each ought to 
be found, after its kind, indiscriminately in- 
habiting islands and continents ; but he found 
life on continental islands and life on mainland 
varying according to the time and distance of 
their separation. If specific centres of crea- 
tion were the method, each species would be 
best fitted for its own environment, and could 
not exist in any other; but, in fact, both an- 
imals and plants were found flourishing far 
away from their native home, under totally dif- 
ferent physical conditions, and sometimes with 
decided advantage from the change. Science, 
accepting the teaching of Lamarck and others, 
had already recognized the importance of en- 
vironment, and of the increased use and disuse 
of organs, as factors in animal development ; 
but these did not explain the lagging pace of 
some regions as compared with others in simi- 
lar latitudes. They had nothing to say to the 
discovery that animal life of islands in mid- 
ocean had changed but little from early types, 
while that on islands longest separated from 
mainland had changed least. It remained for 
Darwin to call attention to one important dif- 
ference in the conditions. Wherever the bat- 
tle of life had been strongest, there appeared 
the greatest progress and variety in develop- 
ment. In the ascent of animal life, opposition 
and antagonism were seen to be most potent 
factors. The struggle for self-preservation de- 
velops strength, agility, or cunning. The weak 
or poorly-conditioned perish, the strongest and 
best-favored survive and leave offspring. Mid- 
ocean islands, being shut out from migrations 
of fierce animals, were some ways behind their 
continental neighbors because they had been 
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able to take life so much more quietly; the 
Galapagos Islands, five and six hundred miles 
westward of the South American coast, had 
not kept pace with that coast because there had 
been fewer enemies to repulse ; Australia had 
been left behind by Asia because of its com- 
parative freedom from the fierce struggle for 
existence. Natural Selection, or the survival 
of the fittest, and Sexual Selection, must be ad- 
mitted as leading factors in organie¢ evolution. 

It is always a happy circumstance for the 
average mortal when he. can by chance catch a 
glimpse of the birth-moments of great thoughts 
in the mind of genius. Do we not see such a 
moment in the closing lines of Darwin’s “Jour- 
nal” while in the Galapagos Archipelago? Af- 
ter describing in detail the remarkable charac- 
ter of the fauna and flora of these ten islands, 
most of them in sight of each other, and differ- 
ing neither in the nature of the soil, nor height 
of the land, nor the climate, nor the general 
character of the associated beings, he adds : : 

«It is the circumstance that several of the islands pos- 
sess their own species of the tortoise, mocking-thrush, 
finches, and numerous plants, these species having the 
same general habits, occupying analogous situations, and 
obviously filling the same place in the natural economy 
of this archipel ago, that strikes me with wonder. 
The only light which I can throw on this remarkable 
difference in the inhabitants of the different islands, is, 
that very strong currents of the sea, running in a west- 
erly and W. N. W. direction, must separate, as far as 
transportal by the sea is concerned, the southern islands 
from the northern ones; and between these northern 
islands a strong N. W. current was observed, which 
must effectually separate James and Albemarle Islands. 
As the archipelago is free to a most remarkable degree 
from gales of wind, neither the birds, insects, nor lighter 
seeds would be blown from island to island. And lastly, 
the profound depth of the ocean between the islands, 
and their apparently recent (in a geological sense) vol- 
eanic origin, render it highly unlikely that they were 
ever united; and this, probably, is a far more important 
consideration than any other with respect to the geo- 
graphical distribution of their inhabitants.” 

Is not this the very germ of the immortal 
“ Origin of Species” ? We know how strongly 
the matter had laid hold of him, by his own 
words later. “ It was evident,” he says, * that 
such facts as these, as well as many others, 
could only be explained on the supposition that 
species gradually become modified; and the 
subject haunted me.” Very soon after his re- 
turn, he opened a note-book for the aceumula- 
tion of facts bearing on the question, and from 
that date he continued to gather them, “on a 
wholesale scale, more especially with respect to 
domesticated productions, by printed inquiries, 
by conversation with skilful breeders and gar- 
deners, and by extensive reading.” Five years 








later, he had only progressed so far as to write 
a brief pencil abstract of thirty-five pages ; two 
years more, and this was enlarged to 230 pages, 
fairly copied out, but still laid away in his 
desk while the laborious task of accumulating 
evidence went on; and it was not until 1859, 
or twenty-three years after his return to En- 
gland, that these original theories were made 
accessible to the public under the title, « The 
Origin of Species.” This is not the place for 
the story of its reception ; nor is it needful to 
dwell upon the profound revolution wrought 
by it and its successors in every department of 
thought,—in religion, philosophy, metaphysics, 
as well as in science. 

As a story of travel simply, as a graceful 
description of strange scenes and peoples, the 
present book is a charming one; but in its 
higher character as the storehouse of material 
out of which was wrought a work whose im- 
pression was at once more wide, more deep, 
and more immediate, than any other of our 
age, or perhaps of any age, this “* Naturalist’s 
Voyage Round the World” belongs among the 
noteworthy of the books of all time. 


Anna B. McManan. 


CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS GODSON.* 


In summarizing the character of Philip Dor- 
mer, Earl of Chesterfield, Lecky the historian 
speaks of “his delicate but fastidious taste, his 
low moral principle, his hard, keen, and worldly 
wisdom ™: and this, perhaps—with the empha- 
sis on * low moral principle ”’—fairly expresses 
the conventional idea of the eighteenth century 
statesman and wit. It may be said of Lord 
Chesterfield —and it is a rather uncommon 
thing to say of one of his countrymen — that 
his reputation has suffered more from his 
preaching than from his practice ; and we may 
easily conjecture that had his preaching been 
intended for the morally sensitive ear of the 
British public, he would have more carefully 
observed his own organic maxim—* Le Grand 
Art, et le plus necessaire de tous, c'est L’Art 
de Plaire. 

As a matter of fact, were Lord Chesterfield 
fairly weighed in the balance with his contem- 
poraries and co-equals, he must lose, to a great 
extent, the invidious distinction usually be- 
stowed upon him. Certainly, he was no whit 





* LETTERS OF Pur Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chester- 
field, to His Godson and Successor. Edited from the Orig- 


| inals, with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the Earl of 


Carnarvon. Illustrated. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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worse, and there is reason to believe that he | 
was a great deal better, than the majority of | 


the class whose precept and criticism of life he 
formulated. 


It is known that his letters to his | 


son were not intended for publication ; that | 


after the death of the recipient they were pub- 


lished—very unjustifiably—by his widow, Mrs. | 
Eugenia Stanhope, as a mere money-making | 


venture ; and a very lucrative venture they 


proved to be,—the public being as eager to | 
purchase as to condemn. Thus, the same chance | 


that led to the enduring literary fame of the 
writer has also installed him as high priest 
and exemplar of fashionable vice and insincer- 
ity, despite the conflicting fact of a useful, and 
in some respects a model career. 
determined panegyrist of Lord Chesterfield will 
searcely deny that, considered from the high 
moral, or, if you please, religious standpoint, 
much of the counsel and comment offered in 
the “« Letters to his Son” is abominable. This 
will be readily allowed on all hands. But, as 
Dr. Johnson once said to Boswell, « Let us 
first clear our minds of cant”; and then con- 
sider that it was not his son’s prospects in the 


next world, but his welfare in this, that the | 


anxious father deemed himself qualified to ad- 
vance ; and of his intimate and curious knowl- 
edge of the ways of this world there can be no 
doubt. Lord Chesterfield would searcely have 
presented the “ Letters” to the world as em- 
bodying a system of absolute ethics. Long 
years of acute watching and deliberate weigh- 
ing of the preferences and foibles of his fel- 
lows convinced him that to appear well in their 
eyes—or, as he expressed it, “to make people 
in general wish him well, and inclined to serve 
him in anything not inconsistent with their own 
interests "— he must act in such and such a 
way; and in that he unshrinkingly put the 


pitiful results of his experience into the form of | 


advice to his son, lies the essence of his fault. 
We are not, however, to hold the observer 
responsible for the phenomena from which he 
drew his conclusions. An impartial examina- 
tion of his public—indeed, we may say of his 


The most | 





private — life goes far toward relieving his | 
memory of the obloquy cast upon it by the | 


Letters.” Lord Carnarvon, the editor of the 
present volume, has furnished it with an ex- 
ceedingly well-written and judicious memoir of 


few leading facts before turning to the newly | 


published letters themselves. 
stood that our editor does not present himself 
as an eulogist, or even as a very determined 


Let it be under- | 
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apologist, for his kinsman. He is naturally in- 
clined, however, to set forth plainly such facts 
as may be of service to the Earl’s memory, and 
to dwell especially upon certain tendencies dis- 
coverable in the later series of letters that seem 
to him likely to mitigate the impression left by 
their predecessors. In them, he believes, «a 
careful reader will note changes in the spirit 
and general tone of thought”; and he tells us 
that “though the intellectual power in these 
later letters burns bright with the old fire, I 
think that a somewhat higher moral tone may 
be distinguished.” 

Lord Chesterfield’s lot was cast at a critical 
period of English history, a period represent- 
ing the establishment of a new dynasty, the 
creation of the present Parliamentary system, 
and the rise of a brilliant literature; and in 
these events he bore a conspicuous part. He 
acted with and against the great public men 
of the day,— Bolingbroke, Walpole, Carteret, 
Pitt; he was intimate with the greatest men 
of letters,—Addison, Swift, Pope, Gay, Ar- 
buthnot ; and that he was not intimate with 
the “ Great Cham of Literature” himself was 
certainly not the fault of that testy potentate. 
No phase of his public career is more notewor- 
thy or more praiseworthy than his Vice-royalty 
in Ireland. It is not too much to say that at 
no period in the history of that hapless coun- 
try has English rule been so satisfactorily ad- 
ministered. To please, or even to content, the 
Irish nation is, for a Governor, a task that 
dwarfs the labors of Hercules; yet we learn 
that at the close of Lord Chesterfield’s admin- 
istration, “‘ persons of ail ranks and religions 
followed him to the water’s edge, praising and 
blessing him and entreating him to return.” 
To Mr. Balfour this picture must be a surpris- 
ing one. Yet Lord Chesterfield’s rule in Ive- 
land was not marked by undue lenity. Polit- 
ically, the period was one of transition, and 
time had not yet ratified the title of a dynasty 
toward which the Irish were generally disaf- 
fected. To illustrate Lord Chesterfield’s pol- 
icy, our editor relates that he once said to an 
agent of the Pretender then supposed to be 
urging his claims: “Sir, I do not wish to in- 
quire whether you have any particular employ- 
ment in this kingdom, but I know you have 


| great influence among those of your persua- 
the Earl, from which it may be well to select a | 


sion. I have sent for you to exhort them to 
be peaceable and quiet. If they behave like 
faithful subjects they shall be treated as such ; 
but if they act in a different manner I will be 
worse to them than Cromwell.” 
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Lord Carnarvon justly observes that much 
of the common estimate of Lord Chesterfield 
has been founded on Dr. Johnson’s opinion— 
which was certainly based on personal pique. 
Assuming, quite unwarrantably, that Lord 
Chesterfield was morally bound to play the 
Mecenas toward the lexicographer—of whom 
he knew little, and whose person and manners 
must have been abhorrent to him—men of all 
sorts (not forgetting authors) take a pride in 
girding at him for having declined to do so. 
The story lies in a nutshell. On the one hand 
was Lord Chesterfield, a leader in society, lit- 
erature, and politics, a man whose name was a 
synonym for good breeding, and in whose eyes 
the graces and amenities of life were of para- 
mount importance. On the other, we have Dr. 
Johnson, a phenomenon of learning and _intel- 
lectual force, but also, unhappily, a phenome- 
non of ill-breeding, slovenliness, and personal 
repulsiveness. Assuming human nature to have 
then been in the main what it is to-day, we can 
scarcely blame Lord Chesterfield for treating 
somewhat coolly one who must have been pecul- 
iarly repugnant to him. After all, he did all 
that could reasonably be expected of him, by 
treating his suitor civilly, presenting him with 
ten pounds, and, what was more to the purpose, 
by writing two very handsome letters to “« The 
World” in praise of his work—which good 
office the Doctor very unhandsomely repudi- 
ated. Much solemn nonsense in the way of 
moral dissertation has grown out of the story 
that Lord Chesterfield once kept Johnson wait- 
ing in an antechamber (Lord Lyttleton placed 
the time at ten minutes) while he chatted with 
so frivolous a person as Colley Cibber. There 
is little doubt that the Earl found Cibber’s 
lively prattle more entertaining than the pon- 
derous “Sirs!” of the Doctor; and we may 
believe that so polite a nobleman objected to 
being knocked down with the butt of Johnson’s 
conversational pistol—which was Goldsmith’s 
figurative way of saying that when the Doctor 
was fairly worsted in an argument he silenced 
his opponent with a roar of abuse, or a stag- 
gering sophistry. Is it not curious that pos- 
terity has been so unwilling to condone Lord 
Chesterfield’s shadowy discourtesy toward one 
whose habitual bearishness toward all was pro- 
verbial ? 

The intense and unselfish interest that Lord 
Chesterfield was capable of showing in the wel- 
fare of his dependants was one of his most 
agreeable traits. Upon the death, in 1768, of 
the son upon whom he had lavished so much 








care, he dissembled his grief, and looked about 
him for another object upon which to bestow 
his affection. His choice fell upon his godson, 
Philip Stanhope, son of Arthur Charles Stan- 
hope of Mansfield. This boy, then in his sixth 
year, he adopted as heir to his rank, title, and 
affections ; and it is to him that the letters com- 
prising the contents of the present volume are 
addressed. The letters were given to Lord Car- 
narvon by his father-in-law, the sixth Earl, and 
son of the youth to whom they were addressed. 
It was the donor’s wish that he should edit 
them ; and this, after some delay, he has done. 
The manner in which the task has been per- 
formed is worthy of all praise. The notes elu- 
cidate the text without encumbering it, the ar- 
rangement is the best possible, and the index- 
ing is thorough. Taking the volume all in all, 
it would be difficult to point to a better exam- 
ple of unobtrusive and adequate editing. 

The literary value of the present series will 
be taken for granted. The qualities that se- 
cured for Lord Chesterfield’s «+ Letters to his 
Son” their high rank in epistolary literature 
are not, of course, wanting in those to his god- 
son,—written from a like standpoint, and with a 
similar intention. There is, however, a percep- 
tible difference in tone, owing in part to the 
advanced years of the writer, in part to the 
tender years of the recipient. We should say 
that the later series is marked by a kindlier, 
more playful, perhaps even by a less worldly 
spirit, than is found in their predecessors ; and 
that, as may be expected, there is a flagging of 
the old intellectual fire and acuteness. A few 
extracts selected at random will serve to illus- 
trate their general trend and temper. 

«I never knew a man of quality and fortune respected 
on those accounts, unless he was humble with his title, 
and extensively generous with his fortune. My Lord 
is become a ridiculous nickname for these proud fools; 
see My Lord comes;. there’s My Lord; that is, in other 
words, see the puppy, there’s the Blockhead.” 


« Timidity is generally taken for stupidity, which for 
the most part it is not, but proceeds from a want of 
education in good company. Mr. Addison was the most 
timid and awkward man in good company I ever saw, 
and no wonder, for he had been wholly cloistered up in 
the cells of Oxford till he was five and twenty years 
old.” 


« A man who despairs of pleasing will never please; 
a Man who is sure that he shall always please wherever 
he goes, is a Coxcomb; but the man who hopes and en- 
deavors to please, and believes that he may, will most 
infallibly please.” 


Lord Chesterfield was specially desirous that 
his protegé be well grounded in history, and 
some of the letters are largely made up of 
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treated with scant respect : 


«Je vous diray done que e’est un vieux Fourbe, qui 
est eveque de Rome, et qui dans les tems d’ignorance 
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historical fact and comment. The Popes are | 


rior to James in ability to rule, but because he 


| represented the Protestant element and James 
| the Catholic, and the nation was willing to do 


passoit pour infaillible, et le Vicaire de Jesus Christ, | 


mais a present on s’en mocque. Le Pape Leon 
dix, qui etoit aussi de la Famille de Medicis y contribua 


beaucoup [to the renaissance] par son amour pour les | 


lettres, et par sa liberalité envers les sgavans; mais 
ailleurs c’etoit un france Scelerat.” 


The Koran he pronounces to be— 
“Un livre tout plein de sottises et d’extravagances, 


ou il n’y a q’une bonne chose, qui est qu’il y reeommande | 


la charité et les aumones.” 
There is a flavor decidedly Gallic in the fol- 
lowing epitaph : 


“Cy git ma femme, Ah! qu’elle est bien 
Pour son repos, et pour le mien.”’ 


The publishers of this readable and in many 


respects important work have given it the dress | 


it deserves —the binding being neat and sub- 
stantial, and the print and paper of the first 
quality. Mention should also be made of the 
illustrations, which consist for the most part of 
capitally reproduced portraits of the Earl and 
his godson. 

Philip Stanhope, the man, fell far short of 
the brilliant hopes formed for him by his god- 
father. Instead of the accomplished statesman, 
man of letters, and courtier, he seems to have 
been the hum-drum, quite commonplace coun- 
try gentleman—very little given to * sacrificing 
to the Graces.” A portrait of him in later life 
speaks volumes for his general pursuits and 
tastes. He is represented as a stout farmer- 
like person in top-boots, presiding over his barn- 
yard, and gazing with bland satisfaction at a 
prize heifer; and an ill-natured critic might 
suggest that the animal bears a quaint sort of 
resemblance to its owner. 


Epwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. 


THE FOUR GEORGES.* 

The transfer of the crown from the House 
of Stuart to the House of Brunswick, in 1714, 
marked the beginning of a new era in English 
history. Never has a change of dynasty prom- 
ised less advantage to the state ; and never has 
such a change been more potent in developing 
its prosperity. The succession had been set- 
tled upon the licentious, brutal, and phlegmatic 
elector of Hanover, not because he was supe- 


*A History oF THE Four Gzonozs. By Justin MeCar- 
thy, M.P.. author of ‘A History of Our Own Times.” In four 
volumes. Vols. 1. and II. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 


much to exclude a professed Catholic from the 
throne. James, the first of the Stuart dynasty, 
was an earnest and unreasoning advocate of the 
“ divine right of kings,” and his son, accepting 
the same doctrine, lost his head in trying to 
maintain it. The long and trying conflict be- 
tween the king and people resulted in the tri- 
umph of the extreme element, and its final over- 
throw by reason of its violent radicalism. The 


| Restoration brought to the throne princes who 


were headstrong, ill-qualified to rule, and prof- 
ligate in the extreme. But, during the whole 


_ period of their reckless misrule, the personality 
of the king was recognized as a powerful, if 


not dominant, factor in the political system. 
To a large extent the king was the government, 
and his will was conceded to be legal authority. 
But, with the coming of the Georges, all this 
was changed. These kings were generally weak 
and vicious, and were thoroughly foreign both 
in education and sentiment. Yet their weak- 
ness constituted the strength of the nation, and 
made it possible to gradually curtail their au- 
thority in the interest of popular government. 
To the negative rather than the positive quali- 
ities of the majority of the Brunswick sover- 


_ eigns is largely due the wonderful advancement 


and prosperity of the Island-Empire at the 
present time. 

The period beginning with the accession of 
George I. is one of the most interesting in En- 
glish history, and, at the same time, perhaps 
the most difficult to treat of satisfactorily. The 
historian must concern himself not only with 
foreign policies, the development of the pre- 
ponderating power of the House of Commons, 
the advancement of home interests, and all that 
legitimately falls within the province of his- 
tory, but he must also delve deep into the mire 
of political corruption, marital faithlessness, 
and all the exaggerated vices of society. For, 
in the reigns of the earlier Georges, legislation 
was carried through by open-faced bribery, and 
shameless intrigues became instruments in shap- 
ing national policies. The field has not been 
an inviting one, and comparatively few have 
attempted the difficult task of writing the his- 
tory of so turbulent a period. Thackeray was 
the first to enter the field, and his essay on 
* The Four Georges ”’ has been much read and 
admired. Yet he labors under the difficulty 
of being a recognized humorist, and his read- 
ers can never quite persuade themselves that 
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he is in earnest, even in his most serious moods. 
He was better fitted by nature for a novelist 
than for a historian, since his intense character 
too often led him to lay aside the judicial er- 
mine for the garb of an advocate. Hence, when 
Mr. McCarthy gave us the first volume of his 
“Four Georges” in 1885, he entered a field 
not satisfactorily covered by any individual 
work. The second volume, bringing the nar- 
rative down to the death of George II., was 
delayed until the present year. 

Mr. McCarthy’s style is plain and pointed, 
with little embellishment. In securing and 
weighing materials, he has performed his duty 
laboriously and conscientiously, and has given 
a fair picture of the times and an impartial 
estimate of the men whose character and deeds 
he discusses. One of the striking features of 
the book is the series of word-portraits of the 
men and women of the times. Whenever a 
new actor appears on the stage, the author 
takes him to the front and introduces him to 
the audience in a few well-chosen phrases, which 
immediately transform the stranger into an 
old acquaintance, and lead the audience into a 
better comprehension of his part in the great 
drama. These character criticisms add much 
to the value and interest of the work, especi- 
ally since the author convinces his readers that 
he is both competent to judge and impartial in 
his judgment. Thus the whole book is like a 
picture gallery, in which the portraits are con- 
nected by a narrative sufficiently developed to 
show their relations with each other and with 
the world. And yet, prominent as is this fea- 
ture, history is not anywhere subordinated to 
biography. An example of this portraiture 
may be taken from his description of Pulteney, 
who was the first to organize the opposition 
party in Parliament into an effective political 
force. He says: 

“He [Pulteney] was a born parliamentary debater. 
His style was brilliant, incisive, and penetrating. He 


could speak on any subject at the spur of the moment. 
He never delivered a set speech. All his resources 








opment of the large cities, the economic condi- 
tion of the people, the progress of the great 
industries, the growth of political power among 
the masses, and the various phases of the relig- 
ious questions of the day, have all been noted. 
In the chapter devoted to the “Wesleyan Move- 
ment,” he says : 

“One turns in relief from the partisan struggles in 
Parliament and out of it, from the intrigues and coun- 
ter-intrigues of selfish and perfidious statesmen, and the 
alcove conspiracies of worthless women, to Wesley and 
his religious visions, to Whitefield and his colliers, to 
Charles Wesley and his sweet devotional hymns. Many 
of us are unable to have any manner of sympathy with 
the precise doctrines and the forms of faith which Wes- 
ley taught. But the man must have no sympathy with 
faith or religious feeling of any kind who does not rec- 
ognize the unspeakable value of that great reform which 
Wesley and Whitefield introduced to the English peo- 
ple. They taught moral doctrines which we all accept 
in common, but they did not teach them after the cold 
and barren way of the plodding mechanical instructor. 
They thundered them into the opening ears of thous- 
ands who had never been roused to moral sentiment 
before.” 

This contains the true historic spirit, candid 
and impartial, yet deeply earnest. 

The vice and corruption which existed dur- 
ing the reigns of the first two Georges rests 
like a foul stain upon the history of the times. 
The sovereign set a dark example, by his brut- 
ish licentiousness, which the people, of high 
and low degree alike, did not hesitate to fol- 
low. Virtue met a cold reception both at the 
court and in society. Such characters cannot 
be glossed over, and Mr. McCarthy has not 
attempted the task. The base /iaisons of the 
king, the unscrupulous bribery so freely prac- 
tised, which disgraced both the giver and the 
receiver, political treachery and marital infidel- 
ity, are all discussed without apology. No pic- 
ture of the times would be otherwise complete. 

The most prominent character of the period 
was Sir Robert Walpole, who for twenty years 
shaped the policy of the Government, curbing 
his friends and overriding his enemies with a 


| skill and determination which have rarely been 


need of them. His reading was wide, deep, and varied; | 


he was a most accomplished classical scholar, and had 
a marvellous readiness and aptitude for classical allu- 
sion. . . . His private character would have little 
blame if it were not that a fondness for money kept 


growing with his growing years. ‘For a good old-gen- | 


tlemanly vice,’ says Byron, ‘I must take up with avar- 
ice.’ Pulteney did not even wait to be an old gentleman 
to take up with the ‘ old-gentlemanly vice.’ ” 

All of the more prominent features of the 
political, social, and religious life of the period 
are briefly but clearly considered. The devel- 


excelled. It is perhaps safe to say that the 


seemed to be at instant command, according as he had | 


foundations of modern constitutional govern- 
ment were laid by his hands, for he lifted the 
House of Commons out of its subservience to 
the House of Lords, and made it the dominant 
power in English politics. His career forms 
the central theme of the two volumes, around 
which events and policies easily group them- 
selves. In the summing up of his character, 


| the closing sentence is an epitome of his life: 


“ He was a great statesman; almost, but not 
quite, a great man.” 
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For the most part, Mr. McCarthy has writ- 
ten a “plain unvarnished tale,” but occasion- 
ally he introduces a bit of charming description, 
like that of Quebec, which the reader pauses to 
read again; or a pathetic picture of sad and 
pitiful scenes where the deep sympathy of the 
author has betrayed itself through his pen. 
The book is written in clear colloquial English, 
but this detracts in no way from its interest ; 
while there is evidence of patient research and 
discriminating judgment which will make it 
valuable both to the student and to the casual 


reader alike. C. W. Frencu. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE.* 


The books “ without which no gentleman’s 
library is complete” are usually more adapted 
to the library than the gentleman’s reading ; 
but an exception must be made in favor of 
Walpole’s Letters. We do not any longer sit 
up nights, reading the “Castle of Otranto,” 
and the helmet has clean lost its creepy fasci- 
nation; but Walpole’s Letters delight each 
successive generation. Nor, indeed, can one 
imagine any abatement of their inextinguisha- 
ble charm. No student of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however perfunctorily he may take him- 
self, can afford to neglect that wonderful canvas 
whereon are posed, in undress, so many great 
personages, such vital and terrible events. For 
that matter, the philosopher, the man of affairs, 
the politician, and the philanthropist — unless 
his philanthropy shall have deprived him of his 
natural vision,—may find grave instruction in 
these light pages. They are instinct with the 
lessons of other men’s experience. 

Walpole’s life almost measures the eighteenth 
century. Conceive of the amazing panorama 
unrolled by this one man! The foppish strip- 
ling who begins the Letters (such an eager, 
gay, expectant young fellow it is, surveying 
life in so many directions with the same exhil- 
erated curiosity!) is as frightened as so cheer- 
ful a nature can be at the prospect of a Stuart 
bringing back the middle ages of divine right 
of kings to England. The despondent old man 
who writes the last Letters has seen the squalid 
ending of the house of Stuart and the upheaval 
of royalty in America and France. Then be- 
gins for his ears the mutterings of that indus- 
trial tempest which is so ominously near our 





*Lerrers or Horace WALPOLE. Selected and Edited 
by Charles Duke Yonge, M.A. In two volumes. London: T. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Fisher Unwin. 








own heads. In his day, he meets the same 
amiable and hopeful beings that we all know, 
the reformers who are confident that this or 
that magic of legislation can do, immediately, 
what the Great Reformer and his religion have 
not accomplished in eighteen hundred years. 

The distinctly modern problems begin in 
Walpole’s century; we get from him a pho- 
tograph of our ancestors’ attitude —a _ photo- 
graph not re-touched, either, and taken through 
a reasonably rectilinear, non-achromatic lens. 
This is not to deny Walpole’s Whig prejudices 
or his lack of the finer moral sensibilities ; nev- 
ertheless, in general, he is indifferent enough 
to be tolerant—and to be truthful. 

But after all, the serious people who read 
the Letters to be instructed are only a small 
party in the great company of Horace’s admir- 
ers. Those of us who scorn to have a turn for 
scandal may frankly and decorously avow a 
turn for wit. And is anyone more easily, con- 
tinuously, witty than Walpole ? 

Here is a new edition of the Letters very 
conscientiously edited by Mr. Yonge, whose 
other works (notably, the + History of France 
under the Bourbons ”’) have shown his famil- 
iarity with the period. The present edition is 
handsome, and is in a convenient form. The 
notes are good, although the editor might some- 
times take a little more for granted in behalf 
of the reader. Of course, one will miss one’s 
pet letters, but four volumes cannot be boiled 
down into two without losing some of the juice. 

As one turns over the pages, how surpris- 
ingly modern are some of the twists of fancy 
and most of the humor. That is a pretty thing 
he says to a friend, reproaching him gratefully 
for his too lavish generosity: “ My house is 
full of your presents and my blushes.” 

It is not necessary to agree with him to be 
amused at this judgment of the Methodists : 

«“ However, I have been to one opera, Mr. Wesley’s. 
They have boys and girls with charming voices that sing 
hymns in parts, to Scotch ballad tunes; but indeed so 
long that we would think they were already in eternity, 
and knew how much time they had before them.” 
There is a dash of malice in what follows of 
Wesley himself: “ Wondrous clean, but as 
evidently an actor as Garrick.” 

His portraits of men, in a sentence, are little 
silhouettes, with sometimes an extraordinary 
likeness. He says shrewdly of Wilkes, for 
instance, that the “« House of Commons is the 
place where he can do the least harm.” “ For,” 
he explains, “he is a wretched speaker, and 
will sink to contempt like Admiral Vernon, 
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who, I remember, was just such an illuminated 
hero, with two birthdays in one year.” 

Some of the criticisms in art and literature 
are equally keen. _A good many of us who 
have read them will agree with him when he 
rails at ‘those deplorable tedious lamentations 
‘Clarissa’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’” 

Americans cannot fail to be interested in 
one feature of these volumes, a feature which 
strikes one more in the condensed work than 
in the bulky original,—that is, the breadth and 
insight of Walpole’s views regarding the Rev- 
olution. He says truly enough that “from the 
hour that fatal egg, the stamp act, was laid,” 
he disliked it. He adds bitterly : 

“T now hear many curse it who fed the vermin with 
poisonous weeds. Yet the guilty and innocent rue it 
alike. Oh, where is the dove with the olive 
branch ? Long ago, I told you that you and I might 
not live to see an end of the American war. It is very 
near its end, indeed, now— its consequences are far from 
a conclusion. In some respects, they are commencing 
a new date, which will reach far beyond us.” 

Walpole is not commonly rated as a hero; 
but I never read any number of his Letters 
written during the old age which he had dread- 
ed, without receiving the impression of some- 
thing heroic and pathetic both in our friend. 
He is so resolutely cheerful, making as little 
moan as a Spartan over his own pains of mind 
or body, and with such a capacious sympathy 
for others’ troubles. To the very end, after 
his own fashion, he is a patriot ; and far more 
effectually than Sir Charles Grandison, he em- 
bodies the eighteenth century ideal of a fine 


gentleman. OctTavE THANET. 


RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY.* 





The season that witnesses the appearance of 
a new volume bearing the name of Mr. Will- 
iam Morris is hardly less memorable than that 
in which a new work of Lord Tennyson or Mr. 


* A TALE OF THE Hovse OF THE Wo Fines and All the 
Kindreds of the Mark. Written in Prose and in Verse by 
William Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Exevsis: A Poem. Chicago: Privately Printed. 


BonemiAn LEGENDS AND Bautaps. By F. P. Kopta. 
Schiittenhofen: A. Jansky. 


Spring AND SumMER; or, Blushing Hours. By William 
T. Washburn. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


GxTTysBURG AND OTHER Porms. By Isaac R. Penny- 
packer. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Poems. By John Hay. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

AvusTRALIAN Ports, 1788-1888. Edited by Douglas B. W. 
Sladen, B.A. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

Tue Works or Lewis Morris. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 








Swinburne sees the light. In opening this re- 
view of the poetry of recent months, there can 
be no question that the place of honor belongs 
to the author of «« The Earthly Paradise.” Yet 
at first sight we hesitate in our classification 
of the new work, for the form in which it is 
shaped is verse and prose commingled, with 
even a preponderance of the latter. The pro- 
portion of verse is, however, sufficiently large 
to silence our scruples upon the subject, weak- 
ened as those scruples are by a sense of the 
wonderfully poetic character of the prose in 
which Mr. Morris tells much of his story. 
While we attach too much importance to the 
purely formal definition of poetry to be willing 
to use that word as a description of Mr. Mor- 
ris’s prose, we must admit that if any prose 
could fairly claim to be called poetry, it would 
be such prose as that in which the following 
passage is written : 

« Then she turned toward Thiodolf with a calm and 
solemn face, though it was very pale and looked as if 
she would not smile again. Elfric had risen up and 
was standing by the board speechiess, and the passion 
of sobs still struggling in her bosom. She put him 
aside gently, and went up to Thiodolf and stood above 
him, and looked down on his face awhile; then she put 
forth her hand and closed his eyes, and stooped down, 
and kissed his face. Then she stood up again and faced 
the Hall, and looked and saw that many were stream- 
ing in, and that though the smoke was still eddying 
overhead, the fire was well-nigh quenched within; and 
without the sound of battle had sunk and died away. 
For indeed the Markmen had ended their day’s work 
before noontide that day, and the more part of the Ro- 
mans were slain, and to the rest they had given peace 
till the Folk-mote should give Doom concerning them; 
for pity of these valiant men was growing in the hearts 
of the valiant men who had vanquished them, now that 
they feared them no more.” 

«A Tale of the House of the Wolfings and 
All the Kindreds of the Mark” is a story of 
the Roman invasion of Germany and of the 
Teutonic victory over the invading host. For 
the purpose of telling the story, Mr. Morris 
may almost be said to have invented a new lit- 
erary form, for, while his work is strongly sug- 
gestive of the saga and the medizval epic, it 
is not distinctly imitative of those species of 
composition, but has a freshness and an indi- 
viduality of its own. A little archaic in vo- 
cabulary, and touched with a primitive emotion 
befitting its theme—that of the childhood of 
a race,—it has yet the sure poetic vision and 
deeply sympathetic feeling of the modern ar- 
tist; it gleams with a light that never, per- 
haps, was on either saga or popular epic. We 
have given an illustration of the poetic prose 
which forms a setting for the verse interludes 
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of the narrative ; it remains to make an extract 
from one of those interludes. The following 
will, perhaps, do as well as any, for it is diffi- 
cult to find a passage that may be taken apart 
from the context without a considerable loss of 
force. Our extract is from the words of the 

Hall-Sun—the vestal seeress of the Wolfing 

tribe —spoken over the bodies of the slain 

chiefs. 

“*O kindreds, here before you two mighty bodies lie ; 
Henceforth no man shall see them in house and field go by, 
As we were used to behold them, familiar to us then, 

As the wind beneath the heavens and the sun that shines 
on men ; 

Now soon shall there be nothing of their dwelling-place to 
tell, 

Save the billow of the meadows, the flower-grown grassy 
swell! 

Now therefore, O ye kindreds, if amidst you there be one 

Who hath known the heart of the War-dukes, and the 
deeds their hands have done, 

Will not the word be with him, while yet your hearts are 

ot, 

Of our praise and long remembrance, and our love that 
dieth not ? 

Then let him come up hither and speak the latest word 

O’er the limbs of the battle-weary and the hearts outworn 
with the sword.” 


That the work which contains these lines is a 
noble piece of imaginative literature, no one 
may doubt who reads it. ‘ The House of the 
Wolfings ” is the work of a great poet, of one 
of the greatest poets of our age. The volume 
in which it appears is a beautiful piece of 
book-making, and has a striking photograv- 
ure portrait of the author. The “Atheneum” 
review of the work—in which the master-hand 
of Mr. Theodore Watts is very evident — is 
printed as an appendix, and may be said to 
be as good criticism as the book itself is good 
poetry. 

The remarkable volume of anonymous verse 
bearing the simple title « Eleusis: A Poem” 
calls for more than a word of mention. The 
work is divided into three cantos, each consist- 
ing of a prelude followed by a group of poems 
varying in length, and it is all written in the 
familiar stanzaic form of “ In Memoriam.” 
The form thus consecrated by the noblest En- 
glish poem of our age is one not to be lightly 
attempted even by the tried singer, and he is 
bold indeed who takes for his model not merely 
the form but the spirit of that poem as well. 
Yet this the author of “ Eleusis’”’ has done, and 
done so well that his work is not wholly ob- 
secured even by the radiance of its high proto- 
type. In its composition, the influence of “ In 
Memoriam” must be admitted once for all. 
Without «In Memoriam” no section or even 
stanza of “ Eleusis” could possibly have been 





written. The cadence of the older poem is 
followed ; its concentration and truncation of 
thought is copied ; its peculiarities of style, of 
construction, and of figure are reproduced, and 
likewise its searching pathos, its measureless 
yearnings, and its sublimely prophetic vision. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the two poems 
exhibit these qualities in widely differing de- 
grees ; the striking fact to be noted is that they 
are all present, in some degree, in the lesser 
and newer work. And this does not condemn 
the poem, as might at first appear; for, al- 
though imitative, it is a strong and beautiful 
piece of work, and at its best it offers verse 
which few poets might not be justly proud to 
claim. To us, the poem is at its best in such 
a passage as the following, descriptive of the 
world’s great men : 
‘To such the web more intricate 
Of human thought reveals its clue, 


And keen their insight to construe 
What others bare enigmas rate. 


“These measure hearts and fathom seas 
Of mental ebb and moral flow, 
And by unerring plummet know 
What purpose rules, what motives please ; 


** Thus holding hidden reins of power 
They leap to empire ; hap they climb 
To thrones commensurate with time ; 

Or wear the warrior’s laurel flower ; 


“Or, nobler. up the esplanade 
Whereon great Learning rears her dome 
They go sublime, and find a home 
Eternal in her proud arcade. 


**Imperial pediments uphold 
Their sculptured effigies, and high 
Memorial columns kiss the sky, 
While history writes their names in gold. 


“The true Illuminati they ; 
Their demons not the shades that prest 
At some magician’s base behest 
From the deep regions of decay, 


** But such as his who far—so far— 
Transcended all the storied past, 
Out-reasoned Reason, and at last 
Glows ancient Athens’ brightest star.”’ 

The Tennysonian affinities of these verses are 
evident enough, yet we must admit that they 
do more than echo the thought of « In Memo- 
riam.”” Sometimes, indeed, there is little but 
the echo, as in this stanza: 


‘“* For Nature hath a step of steel 
To crush her children when they ery ; 
They plead, and pleading yet must lie 
Beneath her feet who cannot feel.” 


Occasionally the echo is of another poet than 
Tennyson: of Arnold, in this stanza: 


** The instinctive passion to be free 
Alone prevents our death in life ; 
And in a never-ending strife 

We fight with foes we cannot see.”’ 
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And of Sates ne or Siotten 3 in this: 
‘** For I who hear am he who sings ; 
And what is sung, that too is Me ; 
For I am one and yet am three,— 
The listener, singer, and the strings.”’ 
But allowing for all this more or less inevita- 
ble reproduction of the thought of other poets, 
« Eleusis” offers a sufficient residuum of orig- 
inal expression to make it a noteworthy pro- 


duction, and one which we would gladly illus- | 


trate at greater length than we are enabled 
here to do. The magnificent picture of a Ro- 
man Triumph, for example, or the tender elegy 
that brings the volume to a close, are richly 
deserving of quotation ; but for them the reader 
must be referred to the volume itself, of which 
we hope that he may be fortunate enough to 
get possession. 


Among minor volumes of verse, there is one | 


that comes to us all the way from Bohemia, a 


pamphlet entitled “ Bohemian Legends and | 


Ballads,” the work of Mr. F. P. Kopta. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Kopta’s ambition outruns both 
his knowledge of the English language and the 
resources of his printing-office, and the result 
is very amusing. We read in these pages of 


how John Huss was tortured “ with gibs and | 


curse,” and with many other cheerful matters. 
The writer is insistent in the avowal that he 
will not forget his native land, wherever he 
may roam. He tells us, indeed, that 


‘**Memory shall wander back at will, 
Amidst thy forests and thy fields, 
And I shall see each well-known hill, 
And listen to the echoes peals.”’ 
Mr. Washburn’s “ Spring and Summer ; or, 
Blushing Hours” 


industrious poet, if not a tuneful one. 
volume has more than four hundred pages, into 
which we dive at random, and bring up this 
gem of ray serene : 


“Then Linda from its seabbard’s lair 
Drew forth a dagger sharp ; 
Between his neck and shoulder bare 
A stroke she struck so fair, 
It made his body warp.”’ 


Mr. Isaac R. Pennypacker has collected a | 
few of his random thoughts, sawn them into | 


suitable lengths, and published the product as 
Gettysburg and Other Poems.” We do not 
get far into the volume before we come to an 
inn-keeper, who is looking out upon the road-—— 
**O’er which, in state, some hours before, 
A coach, drawn by four horses gray , 
No other than the Governor, 
Refreshed, had borne upon his way. 
Well might the host recount his gain 
From meat and drink for all that train.” 


(we are haunted by that | 
mysterious sub-title) shows the writer to be an | 


The | 


| This will do for a sample. We hope that our 
readers will not give it up too hastily, for it 
really does mean something, and that is more 
than can always be said even of the verses of 
the late Mr. Browning. 

Among recent collections of verse not now 
| published for the first time, we note one or two 
| volumes of interest. The “Poems” of Mr. 
John Hay include the feanition and popular 
| * Pike County Ballads,” a series of “Wander- 
lieder” which display a uni fiery repub- 
licanism, a few translations from Heine and 
others, and a considerable number of miscella- 
neous pieces. Mr. Hay’s work is always facile 
and sometimes impressive, and deserves the 
pretty dress in which it now appears. 

Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen’s “ Australian 
Poets” is the third collection of the sort which 
he has edited. It is a more extensive collec- 
tion than its predecessors, and also more com- 
prehensive, for they were made to include only 
poems inspired by life in Australia and New 
| Zealand, while this finds room for poems upon 

other subjects, although all the poems included, 
| we are given to understand, have been “ pro- 
duced in the Antipodes.” An essay “ Con- 
cerning Australian Poets” is contributed by 
Mr. Arthur Patchett Martin. Both the ed- 
itor and his essayist are enthusiastic in their 
| praise of Australian song, rather more so than 
the merits of the product warrant; but we 
are glad to have such a collection, and glad 
_ that it has been prepared by hands so compe- 
| tent. 

As our article was opened with a review of 
the new volume of Mr. William Morris, it is 
quite fitting that it should be closed with a ref- 
ence to Mr. Lewis Morris, whom some inno- 
cent persons, who have never read the work 
of either, or to whom prose and poetry are 
much the same thing, are wont to confuse with 
his great namesake. A neatly-printed volume 
| just received contains the entire works of the 

industrious Welshman whose name has been 
suggested, and, we believe, seriously, as that 
of a possible successor to the Laureate. We 
have now the “Songs of Two Worlds” (all 
three series), “* The Epic of Hades,” « Gwen,” 
“The Ode of Life,” “ Songs Unsung” (alas, 
that they should belie their name in one sense 
and not in another), “ Gycia,” and “ Songs of 

Britain.” And all this work is so conscien- 
| tious, and yet so hopelessy imitative and com- 

monplace ! 


Wititr1am Morton PAyne. 
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Six CuHarves Diike and his publishers have 
both challenged a dangerous comparison in his lat- 
est volume, “ Problems of Greater Britain” (Mac- 
millan). Not only is the book bound uniform with 
Mr. Bryce’s “ The American Commonwealth,” but 
both works are laid out on the same lines. Sir 
Charles attempts to do for colonial Britain what 
Mr. Bryce has so brilliantly done for the United 
States, under the three identical heads of survey of 
the political institutions, survey of the society, and 
outlook for the future. The challenge is bold, but 
it is fairly well met. Dilke’s volume will not only 
take its place on the shelf beside “The American 
Commonwealth,” but it will also maintain a position 


as a companion treatise on that other half of the | 


English outland race. The point of approach for 
the two works is somewhat different. Mr. Bryce 
published in the centennial year of our Federal 
Government; there is a consequent attitute of his- 
toric looking backward even in his description, and 
his glance into the future is keen but brief. Sir 
Charles Dilke, whose thoughtful essays on “ The 
British Army,” contributed to the “ Fortnightly 
Review” during 1888, presented him to a world to 
which he had just returned from “Coventry” as an 
alarmist in the most patriotic sense of that word, 
maintains that attitude of mind in the book under 
review, and consequently glances into the future 
with prolonged and, we believe, penetrating vision. 
Mr. Bryce was happy in a subject which was a unit ; 
Sir Charles is embarrassed with a fourfold field of 
unrelated actions; yet each section—whether on 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, or India—is a 
masterly treatise in itself. The range is enormous, 
and no man can master it as Bryce has mastered 
our political and social life; yet since Dilke pub- 
lished his “Greater Britain” he has twice gone 
round the globe, and this new work is the result 
largely of personal observation, shrewdly and _ pa- 
tiently made. Remarkably accurate and unpreju- 
diced in its statements, it shows that the author 
shares with the great writer with whom he chal- 
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| French language, in view of the rapidly increasing 
French and Romish population, will ever hold the 
vote of the influential province of Quebee against 
annexation to the United States. Very forcibly is 
brought out the one-man nature of the Dominion 
Government under that American Bismarek—Sir 
John McDonald. Neither annexation to the United 
States nor separation from England seem necessary 
future events to Sir Charles, but he rather looks to 
see Canada “ work out a prosperous destiny for her- 
self under her present relations with the British 
Crown,” for it is largely the crown which holds En- 
glish and Methodist Ontario and Romish and French 
Quebec in harmonious union. Imperial Federation 
Sir Charles Dilke does not believe in as a future 
cement for Britain and Greater Britain. But Fed- 
eralism of the Canadian type for Australia and 
South Africa, and a generous recognition of racial 
differences at the Cape and in India, with the rep- 
resentative principle gradually conceded to Boers 
and to “ National Congresses,” will do much, in his 
view, to form four great federations centering in 
English blood and English influence, which shall 
for long recognize in the allied mother country 
the power which makes them united irresistible, 
until the day when they can stand beside her in 
their strength, no longer as children, but as allies 
of common blood, in a degree, and of common in- 
terests throughout. But to this end he maintains 
that these colonies should make themselves ready 
for that day by an immediate strengthening of their 
armaments and fostering of their own citizen-sol- 
diery. Sir Charles is too wise a student of human 
and national ambitions to believe in the near ap- 
proach of a general disarmament of nations, and, 
biding the postponed arrival of that much-to-be- 
desired consummation, suggests the motto of Sem- 
per Paratus even for commercially-inclined peoples. 


Evex the driest and most abstruse subjects seem 
capable of being made simple and clear, provided 
the person dealing with them knows enough about 





lenges comparison that habit of mind so rarely at- | 


tained to by Englishmen—non-insularity. 
confusions, like that of the Canadian with the New- 


at the large grasp of details over so large a portion of | 


the earth, and one lays down the 700 crowded pages 
with admiration for this profound and statesmanlike 
contribution to the library of civics. The author 
finds much to praise in the Canadian system of fed- 
eration, and considers a plan which has united un- 
der one fairly harmonious government three hostile 
races and two warring religions, and which gives 
to the central authority immense prerogatives and 
large opportunity of energetic action, whilst retain- 
ing for the constituent provinces a perfect local 
freedom, “the ideal of a federal power as traced 
by Tocqueville.” He thinks that the concessions 
made by the State to Roman Catholicism and to the 


Slight | 


them. A man must have lived long and lovingly 


| with his theme, before he is able to distinguish the 


essential from the non-essential, before he acquires 
the sure instinct teaching him what details are to 


| be shown in light, and what to be left in shadow. 
foundland Labrador, only make one wonder more | 


This is especially true of abridgments or “ Primers” 
of great themes, and only those learned in all the 
lore of their subject are successful condensers. A 
very happy example of the simple and vivid treat- 
ment of a far-away and difficult subject is the late 
Professor William F. Allen’s “ Short History of the 
Roman People” (Ginn). Professor Allen’s range 
of studies was very wide, as readers of his contri- 
butions to THe Drv need not be told. Yet, in one 
sense, this Roman history was his life-work, since it 
was in the making during nearly all the years of his 
literary activity. The closing days of his life, in 
December, 1889, were given to the revision of the 
proof-sheets of this work, which, so far back as 
1854, he had confided to a friend as being a cher- 
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ished project. Soon after, he spent a winter in 
Rome, studying its topography and building up in his 
mind a picture of the Eternal City in the days of 
its glory. The task lte proposed to himself was, to 
know the civilization of Rome in the middle ages 
* To know its events, its personages, its literature, 
its thought in every department—political, religious, 
philosophicai—its science, its industry and art; and 
then to be familiar with the manifestations of all 
these in the every-day life of the people, the man- 
ners and customs, the dress and furniture, the in- 
stitutions and modes of procedure, the transient 
phases of thought and tricks of speech.” Such an 
ideal as this, without haste in the execution, and 
from one of such genuine scholarship, have com- 
bined to produce a work which is to be praised not 
only for its special purpose, “ for colleges and high 
schools,” but for its attractions to the general reader. 
As its title indicates, it is a history of the Roman 
people rather than of Roman kings and emperors. 
The influence of economic conditions, the causes of 
the failure of self-government, the effect of foreign 
relations, are traced in a manner very unusual in 
ancient history, and the modern student of such 
themes will find here much valuable material. Ref- 
erences to carefully-selected historical novels and to 
popular works for collateral reading are another 
valuable feature, while the illustrations and maps 
show great wisdom and care in selection. The book 
consists of 350 pages, and may be had either alone 
or bound with President Myers’s “ The Eastern Na- 
tions and Greece,”— the two forming Parts I. and 
II. of “Ancient History.” 


Dr. Henry M. Frevp’s “ Bright Skies and Dark 
Shadows” (Scribner) is the literary outcome of a 
winter tour through the Southern States. The 
“shadows” are cast. as may be surmised, by the 
Race Problem—to the present aspects and future 
possibilities of which the author devotes the more 
serious portion of his book. The volume is marked 
by Dr. Field’s usual kindly good sense, and honest 
desire, where debatable questions arise, to fairly set 
forth the views of all parties. We heartily wish 
that they who assume the task of guiding public 
opinion, North and South, were endowed with a 
tithe of the author’s toleration. Dr. Field believes 
the Race Problem to be “the gravest that ever 
touched a nation’s life,” and he shows that its grav- 
ity is yearly increasing. 
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Despite Theodore Par- | 


ker’s prediction that “ When slavery is abolished, | 
the African population will decline in the United | 


States,” we are confronted with the truth that since 
the war the blacks have increased at the rate of 
over a hundred thousand a year ; that, as some put 


it, “while the whites have increased, the blacks | 


have swarmed.” The facts cited by Dr. Field in 
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tain first to a decent knowledge of the latter's sur- 
roundings. As to the evils of negro suffrage, the 
author expresses himself pretty plainly; but he does 
not hold that it is only when ignorance is coupled 
with a black skin that it should be deprived of the 
ballot. On this point he is explicit: Universal 
suffrage is well enough in New England, in the 
country towns, where there is general intelligence 
and the people have been trained to voting in the 
town elections; but to give it to the ignorant crea- 
tures that are ‘dumped ’ like cattle on our shores is 
the very insanity of democracy.” Dr. Field does 
not attempt to solve the grave questions upon which 
he touches. The situation is, however, fairly set 
forth; and it may be unnecessary to say that such 
schemes as the wholesale expatriation of the ne- 
groes, and the purifying of the ballot by unconsti- 
tutional means, meet with small favor. The bulk 
of the volume is of light texture — anecdote, per- 
sonal experience, etc.; and mention should be made 
of a graphic description of the battle of Franklin. 


THE second volume of Donald G. Mitchell’s « En- 
glish Lands, Letters, and Kings” (Scribner) is, like 
the first, weleome for its fresh and picturesque pre- 
sentation of familiar scenes, names, and persons. 
The first volume extended “ From Celt to Tudor ”; 
the second continues the story “ From Elizabeth to 
Anne.” Standing on the threshold of the seven- 
teenth century, we are shown James I. “making his 
shambling way to the throne—beset by spoilsmen,” 
while certain vivid touches of characterization show 
the great change in the national temper, owing to 
the change of ruler. James’s power was “ the power 
of a blister that keeps irritating—and not, like Eliz- 
abeth’s, the power of a bludgeon that thwacks and 
makes an end.” “Englishmen were not as boast- 
ful of being Englishmen as in the days the virgin 
Elizabeth queened it, and shattered the Spanish 
Armada, and made her will and England’s power 
respected everywhere.” Yet withal, “the trail of 
Elizabethan literary splendor was still all aglow.” 
Though Spenser and Marlowe and Sidney were 
gone, Raleigh and Francis Bacon, Heywood, Dek- 
ker, and Ben Jonson were still living, while Shakes- 
peare was at his best and acting in his own plays 
at the newly-built Globe Theatre. Mr. Mitchell 
frankly confesses a shrinking from undertaking to 
deal with the famous Shakespeare, known so well 
to all the world, and about whom so much has been 
written and said ; but cannot decline the task, since 
the great dramatist seems “ not so much a person- 
ality as some great British stronghold, with out- 
works and with pennons flying, standing all athwart 


_ the Elizabethan valley down which our track leads 


this connection will attract the attention of those | 


readers whose mental condition is such as to admit 
of the weighing of evidence at all; and it is cer- 
tainly well for us at the North who presume to sit 


in judgment upon our Southern fellow-citizens to at- | 


us.” So he gives us one more recital of the oft- 
told story of Shakespeare’s life and literary labors, 
not one of the least charming, though, like all the 
rest, forced to draw largely on the imagination for its 
facts. In the succeeding reigns—the two Charleses. 
James II., William and Mary, Queen Anne—it is 
still the writers rather than the sovereigns that in- 
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terest us. How could it be otherwise, since it in- 
cludes such interesting, though such widely differing 
figures, as George Herbert, John Milton, Samuel 
Pepys, John Bunyan, Sir Richard Steele, Joseph 
Addison, and Jonathan Swift? Dates and statisties 
are relegated to brief foot-notes, thus relieving the 
narrative of all impediments to its easy graceful 
flow without sacrificing useful landmarks. The vol- 
umes are scarcely less entertaining than historical 


_ the period of deeper interest when the king-maker 


fiction. and must surely have something of the same | 


value in stimulating the imagination to a realization 
of bygone days and persons. 





We take pleasure in noting still another book 
from the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang. “Old Friends” 
(Longmans) comprises a series of epistolary paro- 
dies originally contributed to the “St. James Ga- 


zette,” and the author has added an introductory | 
essay, written in his familiar vein of kindly serio- | 
humorous criticism. Mr. Lang is, confessedly, “an | 
assiduous and veteran novel-reader,” and has a rare | 


appreciation of the humors of the men and women 
who figure in his favorite pages. “ It is agreeable,” 
he says in his Introductory, «to wonder what all 
these very real people would have thought of their 
companions in the regions of Romance, and to guess 
how their natures would have acted and re-acted on 
each other.” It is partly in pursuance of this con- 
jecture that the studies in the present volume are 
written. They are cast in the form of epistles from 
well-known characters in fiction—Clive Newcome, 
Harold Skimpole, Dugald Dalgetty, Mr. Casaubon, 
ete.,—a device well adapted to display the author's 
cleverness as a parodist. Cne of the best letters 
(it would be better, artistically, were the political 
allusions omitted) purports to be from Mrs. Gamp 
to her “frequent pardner,” Betsy Prig—in which 
epistle the reader will be pleased to note a renewal 
of friendly relations. Despite the inimitable quar- 
rel scene in Mrs. Gamp’s boudoir, we have always 
regretted the plucking asunder of those “ two lovely 
berries growing on one stalk.” The closing set of 
letters introduces Mr. Pickwick, who, partly through 
his old fondness for « cold punch,” and partly from 
the mistaken zeal of Inspector Bucket and Mons. 
Lecoq, gets into an astonishing entanglement with 
that unique raseal, Count Foseo. One of Mr. Lang’s 
pleasantest traits as a critic is his attitude of genial 
agnosticism toward the warring “schools” of fic- 
tion. As an inveterate and consistent lover of nov- 


| glish industry and life, has almost stood still.” But 


| masterly manner), and on the poetry of chivalry, 
| both in general and as related to the «Vita Nuova” 


els, all is fish that comes to his net; and his rever- | 


ence for the Olympians of the novel-world does not 
preclude a kindly feeling for such people as Huck- 
leberry Finn and Miss Annie P. Miller. * Old 
Friends ” is externally attractive, and is, we should 
say, about the best of Mr. Lang’s reprints so far. 


Ir was but fitting that the Episcopal city of Henry 
of Blois and William of Wykeham should become 
the deanery home of one of England's leading his- 
torians, for Winchester has played a large part in 
English history. It was a natural assignment of 





| ries, “Java: the Pearl of the East,” by Mrs. S. J. 
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work, also, to call upon Dean Kitchin for the story 
of “ Winchester” in the “ Historic Towns” series 
(Longmans). He has given us, “almost entirely 
from original authorities,” a most valuable bit of 
local history, dealt with in his usual scholarly man- 
ner, and set forth in a clear and attractive style. 
Passing briefly over the Saxon days, when this was 
the royal city and a peer of London, he dwells upon 


bishop, Henry of Blois, made his bishop’s-stool the 
centre of English polities. But the culmination of 
glory shortly preceeded a long decline, for, although 
the See remained for long the wealthiest in the 
land, and gave great statesmen to the royal coun- 
cils, such as William of Wykeham, Cardinal Beau- 
fort, Richard Fox, and Wolsey, it was not possible 
for it to hold a first rank in the face of the chang- 
ing economic conditions. “While other centres have 
leapt forward with feverish speed, and in so doing 
have trodden out all relics of their ancient state, 
Winchester, lying out of the main streams of En- 


the student of local life will here find a judicious 
selection of valuable material, not only from the 
middle ages, but even down into our own century. 


An “ Introduction to the Study of Dante,” writ- 
ten some twenty years ago by Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds, has long been out of print, and difficult 
to obtain at any price. We welcome a new edition 
of the work (Macmillan), because it is perhaps the 
best piece of Dante-criticism in the English lan- 
guage; at all events, it must be ranked with the 
best —with the essays of Mr. Lowell and Dean 
Church. For the beginner, this book and Scartaz- 
zini's handbook are to be recommended, with, of 
course, a copy of Dante himself, and, perhaps, one 
of Miss Rossetti’s “'The Shadow of Dante.” Mr. 
Symonds has made some slight changes in the origi- 
nal work for the present edition, so that it is abreast 
of recent scholarship. A reproduction of the Kirkup 
mask forms the most striking frontispiece possible. 
Besides being a critical study of the poema sarro 
itself, the work includes chapters on Dante’s life 
and political affiliations, on early Italian history 
(which is summarized, as we need hardly say, in a 


in particular. 


WE have already had occasion to notice favorably 
the excellent “ Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple” (Houghton). The seventh volume of the se- 


Higginson, now at hand, complies with the high 
standard set by its predecessors. In her limited 
space of two hundred pages the author has man- 
aged to pack a great deal of information, the bulk 
of which is the result of personal observation. The 
book is, withal, very entertaining. The writer's 
style is adapted to her subject and purpose,—clear, 
direct, and thoroughly weeded of superfluities. Com- 
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ing at a time when so much superficial Pree ea 
crude diction, and general flimsiness in the form of 
books of travel tempt the buyer with obvious allure- 
ments of illustration and binding, Mrs. Higginson’s 
serious and well-considered little book calls for 
special commendation. 


Tue first book needed by the foreigner in Lon- 


don is unquestionably a copy of Baedecker ; for the 


second, we should unhesitatingly recommend the | 


latest edition of “ London of To-Day,” by Mr. 
Charles Eyre Pascoe (Roberts). Mr. Pascoe’s hand- 
book is not only a useful guide, but is agreeable 
reading, and is very prettily illustrated into the bar- 
gain. It tells not only of the hotels, the theatres, 
and the sights, but it provides much useful inform- 
ation for shoppers, writes of court functions, tells 
how to see the races, and how to have a pleasant 
time out of town for a few days. In the sugges- 
tions for shoppers, the names of a good many deal- 
ers are given; but the author states emphatically 
that they are not given by way of advertisement, 
and that merit alone has determined their mention. 
As far as we are familiar with them, the names 
given are good ones; and this sort of information, 
honestly given, cannot fail to be found very useful. 


BoOoKs OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all hehe received by Tot D1ax | 


during the month of June, 1890.) 


HISTOR Y—BIOGRAPHY. 

The Influence of Sea-Power upon History. 
By Captain A. T. Maban, U.S.N. 8vo, pp. 557. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $4.00. 

The Civil War on the Border. A Narrative of Operations 
in Missouri, Kansas, ete., during 1861-62, Based upon 
Official Reports of Fi ederal and Confederate Officers. By 
Wiley Britton, War Dep't. _ Frontispiece. 8vo. 

Gilt top. Uncut. . P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1660-1783. 
Gilt top. 


The Political Beginnings of Kentucky: A Narrative of 
Public Events Bearing on the History of that State up to 
the Time of Its Admission into the American Union. By 
John Mason Brown. W ith Frontispiece Portrait. 4to, 
»p. 263. Paper. Uncut. ‘* Filson Club Pablications.”’ 


P 
Pn P. Morton & Co. $2.50. 


The French Revolution. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., 


author of ‘‘ England under Gladstone.’ In 2 vols. Vol. I. 
12mo, pp. 668. Harper & Brothers. $1.50, 


Papers of the American Historical Association for Jan- | 


uary and April, 1890. Svo. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $2.00. 

The Study of History in Germany and France. 
Paul Frédéricq. 
Leonard. Svo, pp. 11%. 
versity Studies.”’ $1.00. 


By 
Authorized Translation by Henrietta 
Paper. ‘Johns Hopkins Uni- 


| The Poetical Works of Lewis Morris. 


| 
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Juancho, the Bull-Fighter. 
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Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


The Prefaces, Proverbs, and 
Poems of Benjamin Franklin originally printed in ‘* Poor 
Richard’s Almanae”’ for 1733-1758. Collected and Edited 


by Paul Leicester Ford. 
258. Gilt top. Uneut. 
gets.”’ $1.00, 

Girls and Women. By E. Chester. 16mo, pp- 228. _Hough- 
ton’s “* Riverside Library for Young People.’ 75 cents. 


With Frontispiece. 24mo, pp. 
Putnam’s ** Knickerbocker Nug- 


POETRY. 
With Portrait. 


Svo, pp. 500. Gilt top. Uneut. Longmans, Green, 
Co. $2.00, 

Messalina. A T: ody i in Five Acts. By Algernon Sydney 
Logan, author of “Saul.” 16mo, pp. 147. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1. 00, 


May Blossoms. By Lillian. om pp. 113. Gilt top. Uneut. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §$ 


FICTION. 
The Tr 


agic Muse. By Henry ome. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 

The Shadow of a Dream. By W. D. Howells, author of 
** April Hopes.’’ 12mo, pp. 218. Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 

The House of ‘the Wolf. A Romance. By Stanley J° 
Weyman. 12mo, pp. 278. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 

Miss Eaton’s Romance: A Story of the New Jersey Shore. 
af Richard Allen. 12mo, pp. 300. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1.00. 

A Son of Issachar. A Romance of the Days of Messias. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. 12mo, pp. 293. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

A Japanese Boy. By Himself. 
Holt & Co. $1.00, 

Two Women or One? From the MSS. of Dr. Leonard 
Benaly. By Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), author of 
‘*Grandison Mather.”’ 24mo, pp. 199. Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. 75 cents. 

Bella’s Blue-Book: ‘The Story of an Ugly Woman. B 
Marie Calm. Translated from the German by Mrs. J. W. 
Davis. Illustrated. Svo, pp. 301. Paper. Worthing- 
ton’s ** International Library.”’ 75 cents. 

Xenia Repnira: A Story of the Russia of To-day. By B. 
MacGahan. With an Introduction by Vassili Verest- 
chagin. 12mo, pp. 295. Paper. George Routledge & 
Sons. 50 cents. 

Joost Avelingh. A Dutch Story. By Maarten Maartens. 
16mo, pp. 320. Paper. Appleton’s ‘* Town and Country 
Library.”’ 50 cents. 

The Jewel in the Lotos. By Mary Agnes Tincker, author 
of ‘** Signor Monaldini’s Niece.’’ 12mo, pp. 338. Paper. 
Lippincott’s ** Select Novels.”’ 50 cents. 

=r of Vivier, Longman ‘& Company, Bankers. By W. 

Hudson (Barelay North), author of ** Jack tien. 
Knight-Herant, > 16mo, pp. 280. Paper. Cassell’s ‘* Sun- 
shine Series.”’ 50 cents. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. 


12mo, pp. 128. Henry 


Translated from the French of 
Théophile Gautier by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. 1tmo, pp. 


208. Paper. Casseil’s “* Sunshine Series.”’ 50 cents. 

| Stolen America. By Isobel Henderson Floyd. With Front- 
ispiece. 16mo, pp. 242. Paper. Cassell’s “Sunshine 
Series.”’ 50 zents. 

| The Burnt Million. By James Payn, author of ‘The 
Canon’s Ward.” 8vo, Pp. 324. Paper. Harper’s * Frank- 
lin Square Library.”’ 25 cents. 


Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler. Prepared from His | 


Journals and Correspondence, by His Daughter, Julia 
Perkins Cutler. With Sketches of Jervis Cutler and 
William Parker Cutler. With Frontispiece. vo, pp. 
353. Robert Clarke & Co. $2.50. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


| Rambles in the Black Forest. 


The Art of Authorship. Literary Reminiscences, Meth- | 


| Equatorial Africa and the Country of the Dwarfs. 


ods of Work, and Advice to Young Beginners. Person- | 
ally Contributed by Leading Authors of the Day. Com- 
piled and Edited by George Bainton. 12mo, pp. 355. D. 


Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. By An Old Boy. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 144. Maemillan & Co. 25 cents. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
By Henry W. 
12mo, pp. 331. Longmans, Green, & Co. "h2.50. 
Scouting for Stanley in East Africa. By Thomas Stev- 
ens, author of ** Around the World on a Bicyele.”’ Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 288. Cassell Publishing Co. $2.00. 
By Paul 
Du Chaillu, author of “* The Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
With Map and Illustrations. Abridged an Popular 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 476. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


Wolff. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES—FINANCE. 
Wheelbarrow. Articles and Discussions on the Labor Ques- 


tion. With Portrait. 12mo, pp. 303. Open Court Pub- 


lishing Co. $1.00. 


Notes on the Progress of the Colored People of Ma- 


land since the War: A Supplement to ** The Negro of 
land.”’ By Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 96. 
** Johns Hopkins University Studies.” $1.00, 

Liability of a Bank for the Acts of Its Officers. Decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 8vo, pp. 46. Cobb’s Li- 
brary Co 

REFERENCE—TEXT-BOOKS. 
=e Dictionary. An Revelapeiio —- of 
e i elgg e Superinten- 
dence of William Tae height Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philo! and Sanscrit in Yale 
University. In6 vols. Vol. IIl.,Gto L. 4to, pp. 2423 
to 3556. e Century Co. $10.00. 

A School Algebra. By G. A. Versvesth. 12mo, pp. 362. 
Leather back. Ginn & Co. $1.2: 

Heat as a Form of Energy. By Robert H. Thurston. 
16mo, pp. 261. Houghton, Mifflim & Co. $1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Vol. 
XXXIX., Nov., 1889, to April, 1890. Large 8vo, pp. 960. 
The Century Co. $3.00 

The Crown of Life. From the Writings of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Edited by Mary Storrs Haynes. With Intro- 
duction by Rossiter W. aymond. 16mo, pp. 346. D. 
Lothrop Co. $1.00. 


[Any book in this list will be re to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 


“Come and take choice of all my Library, and so beguile 
thy sorrow.’’— Titus antonio, Act iv., Se. 1. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
The Library of American Literature 


By E. C. Stepman and E. M. Hutcurnson. 


Wasuinerton, Dec. 20, 1889. 

I do not see how any school in America can this work 
from its reference library for teachers and ‘pupils. I am sure 
that every private individual will purchase 4 for his own 
library, if he has to cut off for a time his purchase of other 
literature. Very seapoottelly. . T. Harris, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


CamBRIDGE. January 25, 1889. 
The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
Joun Fiske. 
Greencast ez, Ind., March 16, 1889. 
The best aggregate e of what the American mind 
has produced in the two — and eighty years of its ac- 
tivity. Respectfully, Joun Crark Rippata. 


The “ Library of American Literature” is an admirable 
work, and -” every reason must commend itself to the lover 
of good boo! Noau Porter, LL.D. 


YALE ae Apr. 24, 1890. 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Szenp ror 
Spectmen Paces, with Five Fuit-race Porrrarrs. To 
Teachers who wish to earn from $100 to $400 a month dur- 
ing vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable proposition. 
We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote 
time and study to the work. 

We will deliver a set to any responsible person, and accept 
payment at the rate of $3.00 per month. 


CHAS. L..WEBSTER & CO., PuBLisuers, 
3 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


| THE Newest Books. 


“Shun the man who never laughs.” —Lavater. 


FUNNY STORIES 
Told by PHINEAS T. BARNUM (the great 


American Showman). 12mo, paper, 50 cts.; 

cloth, 75 cts. 

“No man who has once heartily laughed can be 
altogether irreclaimably bad.”—Carlyle. 


“An artistically constructed novel.”— Boston Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette. 


XENIA REPNINA: 
A Story of the Russia of To-Day. 


By B. MacGanan. With an Introduction by 
VaSSsILI VERESTCHAGIN. 12mo, paper, 50c. 
“ A conscientious study. It presents some 
pictures of Russian life that are distinctly new.”— 
Brooklyn Times. 


“One of the latter-day gems of French story- 
telling.”—Chicago Times. 


PIERRE AND JEAN. 


By Guy De Maupassant. Translated by 
Hue Craic. With Preface by the author. 
Illustrations by Duez and Lyncn. 12mo, 
paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. (Uni- 
form with the illustrated edition of Daudet’s 
writings. ) 

“ One of his most finished, delicate, and intensely 
absorbing stories.” — Boston Traveller. 
“ Charmingly written. - It might be called 

a study in disillusionment.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Reapy SHORTLY: 


‘DISILLUSION : 
The Story of -Amedee’s Youth (Toute une 
Jeunesse). 

By Francois Copree. Translated by E. P. 
Rosins. With Illustrations by Emite Bay- 
ARD. 12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, 
$2.25. (Uniform with the illustrated edi- 
tion of Daudet’s writings. ) 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the advertised price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LIMITED, 


No. 9 LAFAYETTE PLAce, NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 


| 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Berurm, GeRMANy, offers to | 


a limited number the protection and comfort of an erican 
home, together with the chaperonage so necessary to young 
ladies studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vacation trips to Russia, Italy, France, and 
through Germany. The School begins its fifth year Septem- 
ber 24, 1890. A branch will be opened in Paris at this time 
also. Agotiestions should be made before July 1. Address 
for circulars Miss R. I. Gitsert, 161 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill., or the Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Wutarp, Nettelbeck 
Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. Mrs. Willard refers by permission 
to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, and to the Hon. William Walter 
Phelps, United States Minister to Germany. 


ST: JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 

The 102d Session commences 17th September. Eight De- 
partments and Four Courses of Study. Buildings heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. For Catalogues, address the Pres- 
ident, Tuomas Fevxi, LL.D., Ph.D. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


PAINESVILLE, OnI0. 

Location pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 
and thorough. Sixteen resident teachers. Thirty d year 
begins September 10, 1890. ; 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Urpana, Inu. P.O. CHAMPAIGN. 
Courses in Agriculture ; Paaipesting, ESS. Mechanical, and 


Mining ; Architecture ; wma atural History; Lan- 
guages, Ancient and Modern. omen Admitted. Prepar- 


atory Class. Seum H. Peanopy, LL.D., President. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Evanston, ILL. 
Fall Term begins September 17, 1890. 
Send for Catalogue. 


KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 
275 AND 277 Huron Sr., Cuicago, Int. 
For Young Ladies and Children. Sixteenth year begins 
September 17, 1890. Kindergarten attached. A few boarding 
pupils received. Address Miss KirKLAND or Mrs. ADAMS. 





O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. rge 
William Curtis says in Harper's Magazine: ** Reading manu- 
scripts with a view to publication is done, as it should be, 
professionally, b: the y Chair’s friend and fellow-laborer 
in letters, Dr. ‘Titus Munson Coan.”’ Send stamp to Dr. 
Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New York City. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated KCumbers, 


303—404—170—-604~—3 32 
And his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 











WONDER OF BOOKMAKING. 


A COMPLETE SET OF THE 
E.NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


Ninth Edition (the very latest) in 25 volumes ; Superior Bind- 
ing, Full Gilt Back, 


FOR $36.60. 


E offer a limited number of sets of this valuable work 

at the above price. This is an accurate reprint of the 

latest Edinburgh Edition, without abridgment. e call spe- 

cial attention to the strength and durability of the binding. 

Volume I. is now ready for delivery, and we will be able 

to supply about four volumes a month, completing the entire 

set in November next. The volumes are not to be paid for 

until ready for delivery. To appreciate this bargain you 
should call at our store at an early date. 


eA “REMARKABLE PROPOSITION. 
Vol. I. for 60 Cents. 


And this without any pledge from you to purchase the re- 
maining volumes. 

t you may satisfy yourselves and your families of the 
great value of this ooh and the inducements that we are 
offering you, we will supply you with Volume I. (a $4.00 
book) for 60 cents—without any pledge from you to take the 
remaining volumes—and will give you ten days to decide upon 
accepting our proposition. 

e guarantee the remaining twenty-four volumes to be 
the same in style and quality as Volume L., and will supply 
the same at $1.50 per volume. 

The above price is strictly NET—no trade or cash discount 
ean be allowed. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
Nos. 134 ro 140 WaARnAsH AVENUE, 








CHICAGO. 





“4 delightful book.”—Joun Boye O’REIL3y. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reported by Amos K. Fiske. 
gilt top, $1.00. 

«A very striking and suggestive little book, full 
of wisdom and thoughtfulness, and a serene insight 
into the deeper things of life.”—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


16mo, vellum cloth, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





‘BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 
est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—-Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


‘or Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street. 


New York Ciry. 
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‘* THE ‘DIAL is the journal de luxe among American literary periodicals.” 





—TuHe ARGONAUT, San Francisco. 
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Francis F. Browne. 
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HE Editor and Publishers of THE DIAL are pleased to announce the completion (with 
the April number) of the FIRST TEN YEARS of its existence. During this decade it has 
continued under the same management under which it was begun, and has followed substan- 
tially the lines upon which it was originally projected. The high and distinctive position 
accorded it in American periodical literature is fairly indicated in the following 


RECENT NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


«We record with pleasure the completion of the tenth 
volume of Tae Drat. Among our literary journals it is 
unique in being wholly devoted to critical reviews, partly 
signed and partly unsigned, and in being a monthly. It 
has been well conducted from the start, with a serious 
purpose, and with much learned and intelligent collab- 
oration, and we have had frequent occasion to praise it 
and to wish it a long life. THe D1av is handsomely and 
correctly printed.” —The Nation, New York. 


“Tae Drtat is very carefully edited, without any 
concession to literary sensationalism, and with a com- 
prehensive outlook upon the literary interests of the 
country in general. Its success is matter of rejoicing 
for all lovers of good books and good writing.”—Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


“The publishers of THe Drat have abundant rea- 
son to felicitate themselves upon the successful career 
of this periodical. From its initial number it has been 
edited with fine taste and good judgment, and it is al- 
ways fair and impartial in its treatment of new literary 
effort. Tue Dra is a model of typography, as well 
as an examplar of high literary excellence.” —The Star, 
Kansas City. 


“Tue Draw is one of the best literary journals, in 
breadth of learning and catholicity of judgment, that 
we have ever had in this country. Its corps of contrib- 
utors comprises many of the first scholars both of the 
East and the West.”—Home Journal, New York. 





«The ten volumes of THe D1At, taken together, form 
the most valuable body of critical opinion in existence 
upon the American literature of the past decade. They 
have done for books published in this country what ‘ The 
Atheneum’ and ‘The Academy ’ have done for the En- 
glish literature of the period. ‘ This critical 
excellence, in which THe Dra has had no American 
rival, has been due to the fact that its reviews have gen- 
erally been the work of trained specialists, who have, 
by attaching their signatures, assumed full responsibil- 
ity for the opinions expressed. . . . Its contents 
have been finished and dignified; its articles have been 
just, searching, and profound.”—-The Evening Journal, 
Chicago. fae 

“The look and bearing of the paper are refinement 
itself. Among our purely critical journals, there is 
none more thorough, more dignified, more scholarly, 
than THe D1av. One wishes only that it were a weekly 
rather than a monthly, and so more adequate to trace 
the stream of current literature.” The Independent, 
New York. 


«“ We are always glad to commend to our readers a 
paper so thoroughly scholarly and independent in its 
criticisms as THE Drat has been throughout its entire 
existence.” —Journal of Pedagogy. 


«We trust THe Drat may continue to mark true 
time, for many decades to come, in the same admirable 
spirit and with the same fair external array that now 
distinguish it.” The Literary World, Boston. 





Subscription price, $1.50 a year, postpaid. Published monthly, by 


A. C. MCCLURG AND COMPANY, 
Nos. 117 to 121 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 























ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Point, - - - 
Business, - - - - 
Broad Point,- - - 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works: Camden, N. J.] 26 Jonn St., NEW YORK. 


Nos. 333 444 232 
Nos. 048 14 130 
Nos. 213 239 284 





Trade Mark.) N O N. P A R E I L. (Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, ‘Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,— bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. 
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THE CANNING SEASON 


Is now here, and you will want to know the 
best way to put up your fruits and vegetables. 


FORTY CENTS 


WILL BUY 


MRS. ‘RORER'S 
CANNING AnD PRESERVING 


Containing full information about the canning 
and preserving of fruits and vegetables, to- 
gether with the kindred subjects of marma- 
lades, butters, fruit jellies and syrups, drying 
and pickling. 


Aso 1n CiLoru For 75 CENTs. 
Sold by all Booksellers or by the Publishers, 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
No. 420 Liprary Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Sold by A. C. McClurg & Co. 





EAGLE PENCILS. 


All Styles and Grades. 
EAGLE No. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, 
Mercantile, and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 
The MOsT PERFECT Pencil made. Graded 6B to 
6H, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughts- 


men. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in 
many ways. 
The Stor-GuaGe Automatic Pencit. An entirely 
new article. The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the «“ MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 





Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY. 


The Highest Authority known as to the Use 
of the English Language. 
The New Edition includes A DICTIONARY that con- 


tains thousands of words not to be found 
in any other Dictionary; 


A Pronouncing Biographical Didionary 
Of over 12,000 Personzges; 


A Pronouncing Gaxetteer of the World, 


Noting and locating over 20,000 Places; 


A Dicétionary of Synonymes, 
Containing over 5,000 Words in general use, also OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS recently added. 


All in One Volume. 
Illustrated with Wood-Cuts and Full-Page Plates. 
The Standard of the leading Publishers, Magazines 
and Newspapers. The Dictionary of the Scholar for 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Accuracy in Definition. 
Specimen pages and testimonials mailed on application. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Pus.isHers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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By FULIAN RALPH. 


From THE PRESS OF THE AMERICAN BANK Note Co. Now Reapy. 


This work is profusely illustrated in full wood, pen and ink, and process 
Engravings of scenery along the south shore of the most picturesque of our great 
inland seas. “Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, Pictured Rocks, Marquette, 
Houghton, Lake Gogebic, Apostle Islands, “Duluth, and the iron and copper min- 
ing regions of Michigan and Wisconsin, are bistorically and descriptively treated 
in Julian Ralph's most grapbic style. 


Magazine style, 100 pages, invaluable to Tourists, and worthy a place in the 
best libraries. Send six postage stamps for a copy to 


C. B. HIBBARD, 
G. P. & T. A., D. S. S. & A. Ry, MARQUETTE, MICH. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


The Best Investment for the Family, the School, the Professional or Private Library. 
IT IS A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The latest edition has 3,000 more Words in its Vocabulary than are found in any other American Dictionary, 
and nearly 2,000 more Engravings. 

Besides many other valuable features, this work contains 

A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With 118,000 Words and 3,000 Engravings ; 

A DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 

Giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 

A DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places ; 
A DICTIONARY OF FICTION, 
Found only in Webster’s Unabridged— 
ALL IN ONE BOOK. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS, which are appropriately found in the body of the work. 





Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. 
It is recommended by State Superintendents of Schools of Thirty-eight States, and by leading College Presidents 
of the United States and Canada. Nearly all the Leading Series of School Books published in this country are 
based upon Webster, the acknowledged Standard of the English Language. 

For Sate By ALL BooxseLters. [Illustrated Pamphlet of specimen pages, testimonials, etc., will be sent, 
prepaid, upon application. 





PuBLISHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SprinGFiELb, Mass. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 

A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
to prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, | 
so that the gum cannot come in contact | 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and <Madison St., Chicago. 


HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine 
Correspondence Papers made by the 
WHITING ‘PAPER COMPANY, 
of Holyoke? You will find them 
correct for all the uses of polite 
society. They are made in rough 
and in smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all deal- 
ers in fine stationery throughout the | 
United States. | 

















THE WEATHER IS TOO HOT 
To think of what to prepare for the table. 


FORTY CENTS 


WILL BUY 


MRS. ‘“RORER'S 
HOT-WEATHER ‘DISHES 


Saving many an anxious thought, and open- 
ing the way for delightful enjoyment of sea- 
sonable things. 


LSO IN or 75 . 
A IN CLorH FOR 75 CENTS 


Sold by all Booksellers or by the Publishers, 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 


No. 420 Liprary Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Sold by A. C. McClurg & Co. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,500,000.00. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Fun Principat Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. ONE-THIRD same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. 

Rares as Low as witt PERMANENTLY secure Foun 
Payment of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to fessional or 
Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnicy. 

This Company issues also the best LirE AND ENDOWMENT 
Poicies in the market. [NDEFEASIBLE, NoN-FoRFEITABLE, 
Wortp-Wre. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 
$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury 
and Assessments on the Survivors. 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 

J. E. Morris, 

Asst. Sec’y. 








Ropney Dennis, 
Secretary. 


J. G. BATTERSON, 
President. 
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The only Authorized Edition of the great theological sensation of the day in England. 
Cuaries Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


CONTENTS: 


“owe 


4. Preparation rn History ror Curist. 


LOVELL’S RECENT BOOKS. 


THE DIAL 





[July, 1890. 


LUX MUNDI. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


. Farra. Canon H. Seott Holland, M.A. 

. Curistian Docrrine or Gop. Rev. Aubrey Moore, M.A. 

. Prosiem or Pai: Its Bearing on Faith in God. Rev. 
J. R. Illingworth, M.A. 

Rey. E. 8. 

Talbot, D.D. 


5. Tue Incarnation «in RELATION TO DEVELOPMENT. 


Rev. J. R. Illingworth, M.A. 


“A volume of thoughtful and well-written essays. 
rightly interpreted and the best modes and results of modern philosophy there is no real discrepancy. 





Edited by Rev. 
1 vol., 


6. Tuer INcARNATION AS THE Basis oF Dogma. Rev. R. 
C. Moberly, M.A. 

. Tue AronemMeEntT. Rev. and Hon. Arthur Lyttelton. 

8. Tue Hoty Spirit anp Insprration. Rey. C. Gore, M.A. 

9. THe Cuurcu. Rev. W. Lock, M.A. 

. SACKAMENTs. Canon F. Paget, D.D. 

11. CurtisTiantrry AND Pourrics. Rev.W.J.R.Campion,M.A 

12. CuristiAn Ernics. Rev. R. L. Ottley, M.A. 


They are an attempt to show that between theology 
The task 


is noble, and the writers are well qualified to essay it, and to all thoughtful readers the book will be one of deep 


interest. 


to be desired.” —Record. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. 


By J. McNem. Wuistter. 





In the way of devout treatment and reverent handling of great themes, all these essays leave nothing 





$2.00. 


Being a Collection of his Writings, edited by himself. 
They will also issue an Hdition de Luxe for the English and American market, limited to 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


300 copies, printed on Holland hand-made paper, numbered and signed by Mr. WuistLer himself. 


Price, $10.00. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


Price, Fifty Cents Each. 


. THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. By Maarten 
Maartens 


. A BORN COQUETTE. By The Duchess. 

i. THE BURNT MILLION. By James Payn. 

. A WOMAN'S HEART. By Mrs. Alexander. 

. SYRLIN. By Ouida. 

. THE RIVAL PRINCES. By Justin McCarthy and 
Mrs. C. Praed 

. BLINDFOLD. By Florence Marryatt. 

3. THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. By Betham Ed- 
wards, 

. THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH. 
Poynter. 

. ELI’S CHILDREN. By George Manville Fenn. 

. THE BISHOP’S BIBLE. By David Christie Murray 
and Henry Hermann. 

. APRIL’S LADY. By The Duchess. 

. VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. By May Crommelin. 


By E. Frances 





#. A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

93. THE BAFFLED CONSPIRATORS. By W. E. Morris. 

. STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 

. DISHONOURED. By Theo. Gift. 

3. THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. By B. L. Farjeon. 

. WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. By Hon. Emily Lawless 

. SOLDIERS THREE, anv Oruer Srorigs. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. 

. WHOSE WAS THE HAND? 

IN PRESS. 

. THE BLIND MUSICIAN. By Stepniak and Will- 
iam Westall. 

. THE HOUSE OF THE SCAR. By Bertha Thomas. 

. THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lueas Malet. 

3. THE PHANTOM RICKSHAW. By Rudyard Kipling. 

. THE LOVE OF A LADY. By Annie Thomas. 

105. HOW CAME HE DEAD? By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 


By M. E. Braddon. 


RECENT ISSUES IN THE AMERICAN AUTHORS’ SERIES. 


. IN THE VALLEY OF HAVILAH. By Frederick 
Thickstun Clark. 50 cents. 


8. A MODERN MARRIAGE. By the Marquise Clara | 
| 12, LOS CERRITOS. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 50c. 


Lanza. 50 cents. 


9. MISS MARSTON. By L. H. Bickford. 50 cents. 
10. BETTY. By Anna Vernon Dorsey. 50 cents. 
11. SUNSET PASS. By Captain Charles King. 50 cents. 


Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular Works to 
JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, Nos. 142 to 150 Worth Street, New York. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





